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SERMON. 
rue TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST 
Hes. ii. 18. 


‘“ For in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
succour them that are tempted.” 


Tuese words form the conclusion of a very interesting argument 
concerning the advantages that are derived to mankind from the inear- 
nation of our Lord. “ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, he also himself took part in the same; that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil; and deliver them who through fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage.” ‘That ‘‘ God was manifest in the flesh,” and 
by death, in his human nature, atoned for our sins, is indeed a great 
mystery ; and the manner in which it was effected utterly above our 
comprehension; but that it was effected, no one can doubt whio believes 
the word of God, and no one can wish to doubt who feels the help- 
lessness of mere human nature, and the necessity of a divine Atone- 
ment. 

It was by his divine excellence that he was able to atone for “ the 
sins of the whole world ;” it was in his human nature that “ he bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree.”—*“ For verily he took not on 
him the nature of angels; but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” 
He took on him that weak and painful nature which we, most of us, 
have had reason to mourn for; and he took it on him in order that we 
might rejoice in his brotherhood, and profit by his feeling for our infir- 
mities. ‘* Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be made like unto 
his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.” Merciful indeed he was to subject himself to our wants, 
infirmities and temptations, for the purpose of giving us relief and aid; 
and faithful, doubtless, he will be to support us under the trials, whose 
force he hath himself experienced. ‘ For in that he himself hath suf- 
fered, being tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted.” 

It is proposed now to show, first, how our Saviour himself underwent 
temptation ;—and, secondly, how we may hence derive assurance that 
he will the more readily succour them that are tempted. 

I. Now, with respect to the temptations undergone by our Lord 
himself, the first and most notable instance is that recorded by threc 
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Christ 


of the Evangel 


] 
mn Jordan. In that moment of exaitation, whe n he had been acknow- 


having taken place immediately after his baptism 


: > ” 
ledged by a voice from heave to be the “ Son of God, Jesus went 


forth under th gnidanes of the Spirit into the wilderness to encounter 


the “ Prinee of this world.” ‘The contest that followed was theretore 
1 preconcerted design ;-—a struggle, in the result of which the whole 
world was interested ;—a measure subservient to the grand purpose in 
which our Saviour was engaged, the rescue of mankind from the 
dominion of Satan. 

And what are the weapons with which the Prince ot Peace repels 
the assaults of our spiritual foe? Does He, by whom the worlds wer 
made, summon the elements to assist their Maker, and command the 
earthquake or the lightning to destroy the malicious invader of his 
repose ? Joes He, whose ministers are angels, unbar the gates of 
heaven, and order the legions of his heavenly host to bear off the 
guilty and apostate spirit back to the prison-house of hell? Far 
different were the means employed by the great Captain of our salva- 
tion towards defeating the wily assailant, and giving us the victory 
over the author of sin and death. The sword of the Spirit is the word 
of God. Every reader of the Bible remembers the three several 
temptations, and how each was answered by a passage of Holy Writ. 
“It is written,” said our Saviour, when tempted by the sense of 
hunger, “* man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
procee deth out of the mouth of God.” And again, when the devil sug- 
gested a wanton expe riment on the divine Providence, ‘ It is written, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” Even the presumptuous 
offer of worldly dominion was meekly answered in the same way: 

It is written, ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
halt thou serve.” ‘Thus was the word of God proved to be the sword 
of the Spirit ; by that unfailing weapon was each attack repelled and 
each temptation foiled; the adversary departed in defeat, and the 
triumph of the conqueror was celebrated by the ministration of angels. 


Let us remember that it was a triumph in which we are all concerned, 


in which we should ourselves bear a part by resisting the devil in like 





manner with the sword of the Spirit, and thus approving ourselves 





worthy soldiers of our mighty Prince. 

But, besides this singular and important transaction, our Lord was 
issailed throughout his life by a great variety of the ordinary temp- 
tations of human nature; and it must be more particularly in respect 
f these that he is said to have been tempted like as we are. Made 
in all things like his brethren, he must have been liable to suffer by 
temptation throughout the whole course of bis earthly existence. 

[tf power tempt man to ambition, what must He have felt, who, by 
complying with the corr ipt prejudices of his countrymen, might have 
been raised from the lowest station to the imperial sceptre of Judea? 
»et was he content to be a servant. If poverty tempts man to repine, 
hat must He have suffered, who had not even where to lay his head, 
who was indebted to the generosity of for the chamber in which 
his last Passover, and for the lowly beast on which he journeyed 
devoted Jer lem £ Yet w: ] cheerful and contented, 


ye continual thanks to the bounty of his heavenly 
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Father. Again, if there is no stronger temptation to pride than mental 
excellence and spiritual gifts, how strongly must He have been tempted, 
who spake as never man spake, and did what never man did, and, 
withal, was continually greeted by the applause of his immediate {ol- 
lowers, and the shouts of an admiring multitude. Yet was he “ meek 
and lowly in heart.” Lastly, if insult is a temptation to reproach, and 
injury to revenge, what must not He have suffered by temptation, who 
was rejected by his countrymen, had his miracles ascribed to Beel 
zebub,—though innocent, was scourged as a malefactor,—and, though a 
King, crucified as a traitor. Yet did he answer never a word, save 
only the dying prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

Our High Priest; then, is not such a one as cannot be touched 
with our infirmities, for he has felt in his own human nature how 
strongly we are tempted by power or by poverty, how mighty the 
seducements to pride, bitterness, and revenge. He has felt, too, what 
it is to be deprived of a friend by death, and, what is far worse, to be 
deserted and denied by all he had in the hour of his extreme distress. 
Even in that very hour he appears to have been much agitated by a strong 
temptation to decline a death, painful beyond the common lot of our 
nature, aggravated by the burden of the sins of the whole world, and 
embittered by the knowledge that to a large portion of that world it 
would become in vain. In this his agony, however, as well as im every 
other trial, he rose superior to the temptations that beset him, and 
though induced to pray that the bitter cup might pass from him, yet 
he concluded with the cheerful consent, ‘* Not my will, but thine be 
done.” 

From our Lord’s conduct under these several trials we are to learn, 
after the brightest example, to receive temptation as a dispensation of 
Providence, to resist it with the Word of God, and, by his assistance, 
finally to overcome it, and even, according to the advice of St. James, 
to “count it all joy when we fall into divers temptations, remembering 
the blessing pronounced on him that endureth them, that when he has 
been fully proved, he shall receive the crown of life which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love him.” 

II. But from the record of our Lord’s temptations, besides the 
example of faith and patience, we further learn that which it was pro- 
posed in the second place to point out to you, namely, his aptitude and 
willingness to lend us merciful assistance under the trial of our own 
temptations. For in that he himself suffered, being tempted, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted.” 

Every Christian, who heartily strives to do the will of God, is accus- 
tomed, in the moments of casual temptation and in the hour of severer 
trial, to have recourse to the divine assistance, and to pray for that 
help from heaven which God has promised to all that ask for it sin- 
cerely. But all, perhaps, have not reflected how much additional hope 
and comfort might be derived from the proper consideration of Christ's 
human nature, and his actual experience of our wants and weaknesses. 
It is the object of this discourse to point out that source of consolation 
to all who need and earnestly desire it. 

When, surrounded by difficulty or oppressed with the sense of our 
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failings, we fly for succour to that divine grace which alone can relieve 
our wants, let us ever with gratitude remember, that the Lord, who 


intercedes for that vrace, knew, in this « mphatic sense, * what was in 
man ;’”— He knew, as far as might be without the slightest taint of our 
original frailty, the waywardness of our hearts, the obstinacy of our 


minds, the strength of our passions, and the weakness of our resolu- 
tions: surely it is reasonable to trust that he will relieve the wants 
himself hath felt, and assist the weakness which his own soul expe- 
rienced. If we are contending with the seductions of a worldly life, let 
us be of good cheer: Christ will enable us to overcome the world, for 
he was tempted with the offer of all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them, and he acknowledged the difficulty which a rich man 
finds of entering into the kingdom of heaven. If weare wrestling with 
the corrupt affections of the flesh, let us not be dispirited by frequent 
failures, but seek with patience and perseverance the final conquest by 
the aid of Christ, remembering that he also in the time of his flesh 
had to withstand, after a fast of forty days, the cravings of impor- 
tunate hunger, and the allurements of vicious intemperance in his 
intercourse with publicans and sinners. Or if we are compassed with 
the snares of he ll, and tormente d by the suggestions of the ( vil spirit, 
let us bear in mind, that Christ also was once instigated by that 
artful deceiver to tempt the providence of God, and doubt not, that He, 
having seen his craft, will pity our weakness, and by help of the 
same good sword of the Spirit, eve ntually give us the victory. 

Some there are, who, vexed by the misfortunes of this world, 
afflicted with loss of health, estate, or friends, are too anxious to leave 
a scene where nothing but pain awaits them; and even among the 
more enlightened Christians, many are apt to grow weary with well- 
doing, and to sink faint-hearted at the prospect of struggles and 
trials, which are allotted to all for our good throughout our abode 
on earth. Let such remember, that’ our Saviour also suffered much 
and long during the time of his dwelling amongst us; that he too 
was troubled by the anxiety to complete his work on earth, by 
the baptism he had to be baptized with, and how he was straitened 
till it was accomplished. ‘Therefore let them trust, that he will refresh 
them also when they are weary, enable them to fight the good fight, 
and having done all, to conquer. 

There are others, to whom the apprehension of death, the fear 
of the dissolution of soul and body, is a source of continual and pain- 
ful expectation. Might not these find much comfort in reflecting 
that their terrors were not unfelt by Him, whose sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood ; and, on the recollection of his distress, might 
not they found the firm assurance, that He will in his good time 
idminister to the wounded spirit the balm of heavenly peace ?—Even 
in that fearful moment, when the body shall return to its kindred dust, 
and the spirit to the God who gave it, sure ly the pains which Christ 
himself sutlered, the horrors which extorted that path tic cry, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” are a strong ground of 
assurance that he will not forsake us in our extreme distress: that 
having himself felt the pangs of dissolution, he will not suffer us 
our last hour for any pains of death to fall from him, but will grant 
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The T: mptatn ns of Christ. 981 
the support which himself needed, and send us the promised comfort 
in the hour of death, and in the day of judgment. 

In that awful day indeed, no less than during our probation here, 


we may derive the utmost advantage from the circumstance that 


Christ himself suffered under the pain of temptation. This will render 
him not only more willing to succour them that are tempted, but also 
more merciful in judging those who from time to time are overcome 
by temptation, And such are the very best of us all. Who shall say 
he is free from sin?) Who has not cause to deem it a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God ? 
will be one who has experienced in his own person the difficulties of a 


But praised be God, our Judge 


good man’s way, how hard the task to do that which we ought, how 
strong the temptation to do that which we ought not. — Let this consi- 
deration assure the humble Christian that he will be tried only accord- 
ing to his use of the talent committed to his charge, and not have 
more required of him at that day, than his Judge well knows is possible 
to man. His experience of our nature thus renders him at once more 
able to sueccour and more ready to forgive; a Priest more apt to mak« 
reconciliation for our sins, and a Judge, who knowing whereof we are 
made, in the midst of judgment will remember mercy. 

It is a far more pleasant, as well as more easy task, to console the 
humble, than to alarm and arouse the wicked; but when we state 
those doctrines of the Gospel which are most suited to con- 
sole a sincere but weak Christian, it becomes necessary to guard 
against their being understood as any encouragement to those who 
deliberately live and still intend to live in the practice of any one 
known sin. For such, the text and these considerations offer no delu- 
sive comfort; to them the remembrance of Christ’s human nature must 
needs suggest far other feelings. ‘They who never intend in their 
they whose weak intentions are polluted 
the y who pray not to 


hearts to amend their ways, 
by a longing for the sins they should forsake, 
God for succour, but trust in their own unassisted strength, 
these remember with anything like satisfaction, that Christ knows, by 


how can 


the experience of his own temptations, what is in man? He knows 
that man can pray for the Holy Spirit, and by his aid can turn from 
sin and amend his doings: but these either do not pray for spiritual 
assistance, or do despite to it when granted. He knows that man has 
power to frequent the house of God, to learn his will, and to worship 
his name: but these desert his church, neglect his ordinances, and 
turn a deaf ear to that Word of his, which alone can make them wise 
unto salvation, ‘They can have no hope to profit by the goodness they 
have abused, the mercy they have mocked, or the wisdom they have 
set at nought. The argument of St. Paul should induce them to 
amend their lives, and make the best use of the blessings which are yet 
vouchsafed to them; it should teach them that the excellence of God’s 
mercy only increases the guilt of those who obstinately resist it. 
** Therefore,” says he, “we ought to give the more earnest heed to 
the things which we have heard, lest at any time we should let them 
slip. For if the word spoken by angels was steadfast, and every 
transgression and disob« dienc received a just recompense of re ward, 


how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ? 
G. ts 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Arr. I. Hiehmore on the Public Charities in and near London. Svo. 
Cradock and Joy. 1814, 


The London Charity Almanack for the Year 1823. 18mo. Murray, 1824. 
Y ys 


“ JOHNSON. Saunders Wek h, the Justice , who was once Hiigh Constable of 
Ilolborn, and had the best opportunities of knowing the state of the poor, told 
me that I underrated the number, when | computed that twenty a week, é. e. 
above a thousand a year, died of hunger; not absolutely of immediate hunger, 
but of the wasting and other diseases which are the consequences of hunger,.”— 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol i. Pp +35 j 


As long as the physical structure of the human body, the climate of 
this country, and other natural causes, remain the same, the population 
of England, physiologically S} aking, might continue to double itsell 
with uniform rapidity. But the continually increasing difficulty ol 
procuring food, limits this rapidity of increase. For instance, when 
the population is so small as only to require the cultivation of very 
fertile lands, it is easy, by a small increase of human labour, to provide 
for a large increase in the population; but when every thing but 
heaths, and swamps, and bogs, is brought under cultivation to supply 
the wants of a closely packed population, and when the policy of the 
legislature, right or wrong, forbids the importation of foreign produce, 
it is impossible, by any exertion, to find sustenance for anything but 
the most limited increase of the consumers. If a greater increase does 
take place, it is cut down to the proper limit by the distressing pro- 
gress of disease and imperceptible starvation. An enormous propor- 
tion of the labouring classes are born only to a life of protracted want, 
and the pains and death which follow it. The man who voluntarily 
promotes the increase of population beyond the means of subsistence, 
isa murderer ; he whose indol« nce Ove rlooks results, or whose osten- 
tation disregards them, is almost answerable for the consequences he 
refuses to foresee. 

We most earnestly implore a dispassionate hearing from our readers 
on a subject of intense interest. We are painfully eager fairly to meet 
the question which intelligent persons have for some time raised, on 
the effects of many of our public charities. 

We set out by assuming that charity looks only to the promotion of 
the happiness of our fellow-creatures. By this criterion alone, we 
shall assay the purity of those principles on which our own charitable 
institutions are grounded. 

God forbid that we should refuse our admiration to those who have 
hitherto sacrificed their own comforts in supporting even those institu- 


tions we condemn; provided they have done it in sincere benevolence, 
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without a single doubt from their own hearts or from others, of th¢ 
ood effects of their alms: on our own side, we hope that few of those 
rood persons will be weak enough to refuse to listen to our arguments 
for fear they should discover their charity has been in vain. Once 
for all we say, our arguments are addressed solely to those who wish 
for the happiness of mankind. We have a solemn conviction of their 
truth; and, following the duty which arises from that conviction, we 
fearlessly despise the blustering of the ostentatious, and the sneers of 
the prejudiced, 

We shall make no apolo ry for examining the question to the bottom, 
and sifting it even with the dulness of arithmetical exactness. Our 
object is by no means to write an entertaining article. 

The human species is fruitful enough to double itself in a few years. 
In climates like our own, it has actually been seen to double itself in 
twenty-five years. In this country, we are now able to increase our 
subsistence at a rate which would double our stock in about eighty 
years. It is quite clear then that our population cannot increase 


much faster. How is it kept back ? 


how is it prevented from doubling 
itself in twenty-five years? There are two causes, and twoonly. ‘The 
first is the painful check mentioned by Johnson in the passage we have 
quoted ; the second is that prud nee, which is the fruit of intellect and 
education, and which prevents us from marrying before we can feed 
our children. Let us keep steadily in view then this certain fact, which 
has been proved over and over again by demonstrations and expe- 
rence of every sort; that wherever an increase is made to our stock of 
ubsistence 


t 


, an increase of population nill immediately ensue to consume 
Taking this principle as the first step, and the nature of wages for 
the second, we can prove, we think, with exact certainty, that the 
effect of a large portion of our public charities is this, viz. to leave 
those persons who are the immediate obj cts of the charity as poo 
ind distressed as be fore, and the rest of the lowe r clas es far mort sO. 
Would to God there were more paradox than truth in this; and 
would to God the ill effects of blinded charity were confined to their 
own districts : unhappily it injures all, without assisting a few. 
We prove it thus; and most h pps should we be to be refuted. 
Suppose 25/. a year just enough to purchase for a labourer the food 
ind commedities which the custom and habits of the country have 
made his necessaries, and to support the average wants of a family. 
\nd suppose there is just enough employment for the labourers : If 
anv one of these labourers were to take it into his head to ask for 
01, would he get it? No.—Why not? Because their employers would 
be unable to maintain as many Jabourers as before, at the increased 


rate, and therefore wages must remain stationary, or some of the 
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labourers remain idle: but of course these latter will take 25/. instead 
of nothing, and by competition a// will. Still, no doubt, wages are 
liable to rise and fall, although 25/. might remain enough, and just 
enough, for the labourer’s wants. For instance, if there be either an 
accidental diminution in the population, or a new source of em- 
ployment be opened, &c., then, there being a demand for more 
labourers than exist, the competition of their employers raises wages 
until the whole fund destined to the employment of labour is engaged, 

say to 301.; Well, what follows? This increase of wages is an 
increase to the labourer’s stock of subsistence—more families can live 
on it than before—population increases— more labourers come into 
the market—they will all take 25/. rather than nothing—and thus 
wages will again settle at their natural level. 

So, on the other hand, suppose wages fall below 25l. from an 
increase of population, or a diminution in the funds of the employers 
of labour, Suppose, for instance, that the competition of the labourers 
brings wages down to 20/. By the hypothesis, 25/. was just enough 
to support the labouring classes and their families. -They now 
get less. Their numbers are diminished by the cruel causes above 
mentioned.— Fewer labourers come into the market—wages rise and 
once more settle at the rate which is sufficient to support the people. 
Probably, indeed, wages may be kept permanently below this level, by 
the permanent imprudence of the uneducated, who continue to marry 
and linger on to their graves: but it is obvious that there is a constant 
and obstinate tendency in the market rate of wages, to settle in equili- 
brio with the natural rate of wages; by the former, meaning that 
which is adjusted by the competition of labourers and masters,—by 
the latter, the sum necessary, and just necessary, to support the 
labourer and their families. 

Still supposing 25/. to be that necessary sum, let us next imagine 
that a number of charitable individuals contribute large funds, with a 
view of augmenting the comforts of the labourer, or diminishing his 
wants. Suppose their charity liberal and wide-spreading—-that half 
the population receive the well-meant favours. Suppose the labourer 
saves 5/, a year by sending his wife to a lying-in hospital, his children 
and himself to dispensaries, by receiving coals and blankets at Christ- 
mas, &e. &c. &c. Half the labouring population is now as wealthy 
as if each received 30/. instead of 25/. ‘This permits, and there im- 
mediately ensues, a proportional increase of population, and the in- 
creased competition tends to bring down wages from 251. to 201., at 
which time they would still receive 25/. in all, «7. e. just enough to 
support themselves and their families. In the meantime, what becomes 
of the other half of the labouring population, whom the stream of 
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charity, wide as it is, cannot reach Can they come into the market 














































































On the Public Charities. 585 
and still ask 25/. for wages? can they plead not having received con- 
tributions from the bountiful? Alas! the master will of course give 
the least he can get any one to take, and the competition of the 
endowed labourers compe ls the unendowed to sink their just demand, 
and then follow the miseries of insufficient subsistence. 

There is no way of escaping from this conclusion. If you could be sure 
that your charity would augment the comforts, and not the numbers of 
those who receive it, it would be less objectionable.* But as long as 
the physiological structure of man remains the same, as long as prac- 
tical experience under all possible circumstances is worth attending to, 
we know to a certainty that an increased subsistence is followed by an 
increased number of consumers; so that the only effect of general 
charities 1s to enable the labourers in javoure d districts to beat down 
the others to penury and disease without bettering themselves. 

But we come now to a second evil—deeper below the surface of 
the question, but not on that account the less certain and inevitable. 
We shall best explain it by answering an objection which may perhaps 
be made to our reasoning. It may be said, that if these charities enable 
their own objects to take lower wages and compel the others, the 
employer of labour, after paying all his labourers, will still have an 
overplus in his hands of those funds which he annually devotes to 
labour:—and this will enable him to employ more labourers, and 
therefore these charities have not promoted an increase of population 
without causing also an increased fund for their employment. Let us 
go one step deeper into the question, and this argument will vanish. 
Where do the funds come from, which are to be turned to charity? 
Follow this charitable stream to its source, and you will find that it 
has only been diverted to its new channel by draining another ;—that 
it has only flowed into Dispensaries and Lying-in Hospitals, and Lock 
Hospitals, and Foundling Hospitals, and Christmas Clothing, &c. &c. 
by being withdrawn from the employment of industrious and produc- 
tive labour. Let us see this fairly and fully. 

Mr. Pickford is a man of some fortune. He lays out 10,0001. a 
year in the employment of labourers in agriculture and manufactories. 
The produce of their labour at the end of the year selis for 12,0004. ; 
of this he spends 2000/. on menial servants, his equipage, table, furni- 
ture, and the other et czeteras of his establishment: the remaining 
10,0002. he again expends in the employment of labour. Mr. Pickford 
has a mind to subscribe 500/. a year to public charities. He must 
either take from the 10,000/. per annum, which is the fund employed 
in creating his fortune; or he must take from the 2000/. per annum 
which he annually consumes. First, if he takes it from the 10,000/. 








* We say /ess objectionable, because we shall show, by and by, that even on 
that favourable hypothesis, an evil would remain 
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fund, then the sum destined for the emp!oyment of labourers is exactly 
diminished to the same amount as the funds of charity are increased ; 
and the objection above supposed becomes nothing: the only difference 
is, that the labourers now receive gratuitously what they would other- 
wise necessarily receive in return for their labour, and the whole stock 
of consumable products throughout the country is diminished precisely 
to the same amount, and a farther evil inevitably follows. Since Mr. 
Pickford now only employs 9.500/. a year on labour, his returns (at 
the same rate of interest) will only amount to 11,400/, instead of 
12,000/.; and therefore, after deducting the expenses of his establish- 
ment, and the amount of his charitable subscriptions, he will have but 
8,900. next year to « mploy on labour; 8,180/. the next: 7,316/. the 
next, and so on. ‘That is, it inevitably follows, that if he take his 
charitable subscriptions out of his 10,0002. per annum, he will every 
year give 500/. to the labouring classes gratuitously, but at the same 
time he will take from them 500/. the first year, 1,100/. the next, 
(estimating from the 10,0002. annually given in wages before the gra- 
tuitous expenditure commenced,) 1,820l. the third, 2,684/, the fourth, 
and soon. Where such a system must terminate, it requires neither 
second-sight, nor a long sight, to foresee. 

Now for the second supposition. Suppose Mr. Pickford takes from 
his 20001., and diminishes his own expenditure to the amount of 500/. 


yearly:—that he dismisses a footman, lays down his carriage, and 
contracts his wife’s pin-money. What becomes of the 500/. gra- 


tuitously distributed to the poor? It is brought into the market to 
purchase bread, clothing, spirits, &e., thereby increasing the demand 
for labour in the manufactory of those articles. But it is a fallacy 
to suppose the total demand for labour is increased: for Mr. Pickford’s 
footman, his glove-maker, and his wife’s fan-maker, who formerly 
received the 500/. amongst them, expended it also in the products of 
labour. The only effect on the demand for labour is in quality, not 
quantity. The glove-maker, the fan-maker, and the footman, must turn 
tailor, baker, and distiller: and the matter of fact is, that Mr. Pick- 
ford, instead of commanding the personal services of others for himself 
and family, employs them for other persons who make no return to 
him or to the community. It is as if he should cut his bell-ropes, and 
permit his servants to live, at his expense, in the hall, without repaying 
him by their services. It cannot benefit the labouring classes, because, 
as there is no increase in the demand for labour, there can be no 
increase in wages. ‘The utmost that can be said for the donation, is, 
that it permits an additional number of persons to exist on the face of 
the earth upon the products of that labour, which was formerly em- 
ployed in promoting the comforts of Mr. Pickford and his family. 

Now, there is no religious or moral reason why a man should strip 
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himself of his domestic enjoyments for the sole purpose of permitting 


an additional number of beings to be called into existence, to depend 
for their support on a fluctuating supply, without increasing the total 
stock of commodities in the country by their labour :—they cannot 
work ; for the very existence of the charity presupposes an antecedent 
deficiency of employment, or a consequent diminution of labour, to its 
own amount. We would willingly undertake to prove that the pro- 
motion of a result like this, cannot be a religious duty, if we thought 
any one would advocate it. And if it be not a duty, let us see what 
its ultimate effect would be on the community. The real nature of the 
system would be, to promote a voluntary community of goods ;—esta- 
blishing a conscientious duty for that end, in lieu of a legal obligation. 
The poor would be exhorted to increase the population as long as 
the incomes of the rich were more than necessary for their bar 
support. Mr. Pickford’s income would then be divided into two parts. 
A small portion, just enough to maintain himself and family, and a 
large part annually given to the poor, and the denial of which (since it 
has become habitual) would be an act of cruelty and a certain cause of 
misery. 

Now, suppose a case of wide and unlooked-for distress should 
occur—a famine, a pestilence,—or even that an instance of individual 
and accidental wretchedness should come under Mr. Pickford’s eyes. 
He has not a single farthing to relieve the evil with, without creating 
another. And this must necessarily be the case in a state of society, 
where, though many may be nominally rich, all are virtually poor ; by 
systematically dividing their income with a large body of persons, who 
depend on it for their existence without making a return. 

The accidental and unforeseen distresses of the poor can only be 
relieved by the wealth of the rich. No one is an advocate of the poor 
who wishes to deprive the wealthy of their riches by a systematical 
diminution of their incomes. The capitals of individuals compose the 
capital of the country. Those capitals at the end of the year produce 
certain incomes, and their aggregate is the income of the country. If 
the whole income is consumed, there will be no increase in next year's 
income, and consequently no increase in the population without a 
proportional diminution in individuals’ supplies. It is then only by 
consuming less than the income, and converting part into capital, that 
an increase of population can be permitted without distress. ‘The 
system we are now fighting against, opposes this increase of capital; 
for it inculcates the duty of distributing to the poor that part of our 
income which is over and above our necessary maintenance. There- 
fore, the sole meagre recommendation of the system, viz. the augmen- 
tation of the numerical population of the country (without bettering 
the condition of one soul) resolves itself into this—that instead of 
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increasing the subsistence and the population together, you shall increase 
the population at once, by parcelling out the present stock into slenderer 
rations, and for ever after put it out of your power to make any addi- 
tion either to the people or their subsistence. It advocates an increase 
of human existence by putting a limit to its augmentation. Nor can 
we wonder that we arrive at a dilemma when we start from an absur- 
dity. We undertake to supply those wants which the claimants could 
foresee and avoid, instead of limiting our charity to unforeseen distress. 
‘The former claim is in its nature indefinitely great, because every one 
will gratify himself if another bears the expense,—the latter is limited, 


and therefore the true object of human charity. 


If, therefore, it be necessarily and arithmetically certain, upon strict 
analysis, that ceneral chariti I ly njure or do not relieve the classes 
they are intended to benefit, we ought to apologizé tor submitting to 
our readers any of those more general arguments, which, whatever 

| oat a ae ee ove fax } ee ae 
weight they may have with indoijent reasoners, are far less conclusive. 


Yet we cannot hx Ip asking our readers if it be not human nature, and 
if each of them have not seen instances of it, that a man who has just 
reached London with his fam ly for the town season, and sent round 
all his annual donations, should fold his hands and thank God that he 
had no more trouble to take about the poor for twelve months ; that 
he had placed all the funds his fortune would permit in the hands of 
expert persons who are used to investigate cases of distress, and had 
no farther call upon his charity. What becomes of the charity in this 
man’s heart? As far as many a man’s merit is concerned, his chari- 
table subscriptions are nothing but the purchase-money of repose, and 
a licence to be exempt from the irksomeness of coming in contact with 
distress. Thousands of instances where individual charity is imperi- 
ously required (for God forbid we should be taken for the opponents 
of Charity, of which we will say something directly,) are passed by, 
with the cold and satisfactory reflection, that they must necessarily 
range themselves under the head of one or other of the numerous esta- 
blishments which this individual supports. The same may be said 
of the Poor-laws, which in this respect resemble public charities, but 
into the principle of which we have of course no room to enter now, 


ih 


** Why don’t you go to your parish ? ** Why can’t you send it to the 


Foundling ?”—‘“* Why doesn’t your father go to the Dispensary, your 
mother to the Brownlow, and yourself to the Magdalen?” These are 
the sort of answers that many persons are really, as things stand, 
almost justified in making. And mankind suffers infinitely more by 
this extinguishment of humanity and feeling, than even by the personal 
sufferings of those poor deserving objects who are thus sacrificed to 
these general errors. Private charity is outrooted by public. 

On the other hand we are no advocates of a doctrine which has 
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been attributed, in too unqualified a shape, to a great master of morality. 
The real meaning of Paley’s argument, (Book I. chap. 7,) is perhaps 
nothing more than thi , where it Is otherwise doubtful vide locum 
whether your alms will be ill-placed, or the contrary, you should cul- 
tivate your tenderness of mind, which is cherished by indulgence and 
stifled by opposition. If Paley meant any thing farther—if he in- 


Ives, while our 


tended that we should bestow our alms to improve ours¢ 
reason whispered that the effects on others would be evil—we will not 
compromise our int llect or humanity by hesitating one moment flatly 
to contradict him. It must be a new logic to prove that we could im- 
prove our humanity by a series of actions injurious to others. The 
real question is, “ will it injure my fellow-creatures, directly or indi- 
rectly, more than it will benefit them?” If you cannot satisfy yourself, 
throw your own feelings into the scale and give your alms. But if one 
particle of evil remains as the upshot of al/ the effect on the individual 
and the community at large, no Christian can be blameless who will not 
sacrifice even the gratification of his heart, and his wish to escape the 


! 


ht of misery, to the one grand injunction of religion and 


squalid sig 
reason, the promotion of human happiness. 


We have no room to enter into the principles of each of our public 


charities. W S sh ill St le { a I¢ Ww, ind clive vur reasons for cond mning 
or approving them. And the same reasoning will apply readily to the 
rest. 


The reason for that collection which St. Paul enjoins in Ist and 2d 
Corinthians, is found in Acts xi. 28. A famine. It may be laid down 
as asimple rule, that ALL CHARITIES WHICH ARE ESTABLISHED FOR THI 
RELIEF OF EVILS WHICH THE SUFFERERS COULD NEITHER FORESEF NOR 


PROVIDI AGAINST, ARE FOUNDED ON CHRISTIAN AND PHILOSOI! 


PKINCIPLES : THOSE WHICH ARE INTENDED TO MEET ONLY THE WANTS 
WHICH ARE FORESEEN AND COULD BE PROVIDED FOR, ARE ABSURD AND 
MISCHIEVOUS.* 

The more education is advanced, the more of these wants are fore- 
seen. Therefore, the noblest and most reasonable of all charities is 








*If any petulant adversary sears our arguments with the imputation of 
paradox aud philosophy (for the latter is a term of reproach with some), at 
least we will disarm him of the noless dangerous weapon, the imputation of 
novelty. The amiable Herbert, in his ¢ ( ountry Parson,” a.p.1652, has th 
following sketch of a charitable minister. “... . he gives no set pension to any; 
for this in time will lose the name and effect of charitie with the poor people, 
though not with God: for then they will reckon upon it, as on a debt, and if it 
be taken away, though justly, they will murmur and repine as much as he that 
is disseised of his’ own inheritance, * * * by continual and fresh bounties 
unexpected to them, but resolved to himself, he wins them to praise God more, 
to live more religiously, and to take more pains in their vocation, as not knowing 
when they shall be relieved, which otherwise they would reckon upon and turn 
to idleness.” 
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that for the promotion of education, because it tends to remove the 
necessity of others. Those wants which are the certain wants of all 
classes, form part of the necessary wages of labour. The greatest 
ideot can foresee, when he marries, the probability of lying-in ex- 
penses. They form part of the necessary wages of labour. The 
mischief of endeavouring (for it is but endeavouring) to relieve the 
poor of part of this has been already shown. ‘Therefore we have no 
hesitation in condemning Lying-in Hospitals. No sooner are the poor 
relieved from that expense, than they are enabled to take less wages— 
they do take less wages, and at a season of pain and anxiety their 
wives leave their families, and frequently endanger their lives by long 
and fruitless walks from one hospital to another.* We have the au- 
thority of the last-quoted zealous historian of public charities to assure 
us how unpopular these hospitals are to the poor creatures themselves, 
and how anxiously they prefer the relief of those establishments which 
assist them at their own habitations. They are only induced to leave 
their own home and seek the hospital, by that very necessity which is 
created by the public charities themselves, viz. a lowering of wages to 
the exact amount of the charitable funds. We hope we have as much 
charity, at least as deep an anxiety for the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures, as our neighbours. But we will not be driven from our 
solemn conviction by unmeaning tirades about the weakness of the 
sex, and the claims that our suffering sisters have on our benevolence 
at that peculiar trial, when nature seems to have thrown the task of 
both upon one. Neither do we regard the terms of “ cold-blooded 
calculation,” and so on, which may be thrown on us by those whose 
heads and hearts we covet not. We are not advocating the claims 
of the rest of the community against the labouring classes; for the 
shortest method of proving the evil to the community is by proving 
its perniciousness to the poor. We condemn Lying-in Hospitals. 
We have no choice left. Our conviction is not a matter of volition. 
The same reasoning will apply to Dispensaries, &c. which are esta- 
blished for the gratuitous provision of those numerous and petty 
medica! wants which may be expected to fall on every family. 
Hospitals for infectious and peculiar and dreadful disorders, frac- 
tured limbs, for the blind, the deaf and dumb, for the children of 
executed felons, &c., are extremely different in principle. They make 
no fruitless effort to relieve the poor from what constitutes the neces- 
sary wages of labour. No man calculates upon suffering under a 
cancer, nor breaking his hip; neither marries under the expectation 
of procreating deficient children, nor with the intention of being 
hanged. The expenses of lying-in are general and foreseen,—of a 


* Highmore on Public Charities. 1814. p. 189. 
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fractured limb, particular and accidental. Therefore the latter make 
no part of the necessary wages of labour, and if they are met by 
charity, it has no tendency to lower wages. Here then is a field for 
charity, to which we invite alike those who agree with us, those who do 
not understand us, and those who abuse us: and to which, with God's 
blessing, we will come ourselves. 

With respect, however, even to these fortuitous and unforeseen in- 
flictions, it is to be remarked,—that though accidental to individuals, 
they are general to classes; that a certain proportion of them fall 
annually on the poor. If the labouring classes, progressing in edu- 
cation, should increase too in prudence, they might consider it quite 
as essentially necessary to lay up a small provision against these sorts 
of calamities as against their more ordinary and obvious wants. A 
proportional amount of this provision would be added to their 
necessary wages, and that which is now be stowed as a favour would 
be defrayed by the labourers themselves. At present the labouring 
classes ure unaccustomed to look so far, and therefore the burthen of 
accidental inflictions constitutes no part of the labourer’s hire; the 
necessary wages of labour thus fall short of what they otherwise would 
be, to the amount of the average expense of the unforeseen calamities 
which fall on the lower classes. Thus the contributions of the rich 
are, in effect, deducted from the wages of labour; and my contribu- 
tion is precisely in the nature of a general subscription from the la- 
bouring classes for individual distress. One labourer’s unavoidable 
expense is borne in equal shares by all the rest. This is exactly as 
it should be,—and what is thus done indirectly may one day be done 
directly. The poor in many districts have already discovered that a 
certain average number are annually sick. Instead of vainly supposing 
that each will escape, they have united in “ Friendly Societies,” by 
which the expenses of the sick are defrayed, and the mental security 
of the others insured. In the progress of intellect and prudence, the 
labouring inhabitants of large districts might observe that a certain 
number of accidents annually occurred, and they might learn to prevent 
the pecuniary ruin of the few by the contribution of all. They might 
even observe that one out of 500 was afflicted with cancer, or that one 
family out of 500 had the burthen of a blind child; and thence, rea- 
soning that the chances were one to 500 that the misfortune fell on a 
particular individual, each might be willing to contribute the five hun- 
dredth part of the expense of one case, and an ample provision be 
consequently secured against the pecuniary part of these evils by the 
poor themselves. Until they can be taught to reason thus, we most 
willingly advocate all those charities which are established for the 
relief of those wants, which, in the present state of education, are not 
foreseen by the poor. In fact, the effect is nearly the same in one 
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respect. In both cases it operates precisely as a contribution from the 
poor themselv« S. We confess we are anxious it should come directly 
from themselves, instead of indirectly from their employers; because 
nothing so disarms a man’s industry or virtue, as the feeling of depen- 
dence on other men’s caprice. If it be true (as it certainly is) that the 
amount ol charitable subscript ons 1s, In fact, deducted from the la- 
bourers’ wages, we should infinite ly preter that they should have the 
credit of paying it themselves. 

One more word on charitable schools. The higher classes of the 
labouring community give a certain education to their children. It is 
calculated upon, and forms part of their necessary wages. ‘The prin- 
cipl Ss we have endeavours d to unfold, prove that no good would be 
done by endeavouring to relieve them from this. But if we are in- 
clined to push the education of their children beyond its present limit, 


our contributions should be confined to that excess, and the parents 


should be compelled to contribute at least as much to the education of 


their children as before. As to the lowest classes, who never dream of 


educating their children, nothing can be better bestowed than the ex- 


pense of doing so. But neither food nor clothing should be provided 


gratuitously. For they are incidental to all families, and form part of 


the necessary wages of labour which cannot be disturbed with mpunity. 
The strictest analysis and the widest scope of reasoning produce 


the same conclusions, as experience ought long ago to have taught us. 


Have the Poor-laws diminished pauperism, or removed the wants of 


the poor? yet this was their sole object. ‘They pretend to embrace 
the objects of almost every othtr charitable establishment. The 
legislature assumes that the parish will furnish the expenses of lying- 


| ae ’ ! 
in, of sickness, of foundlings, of clothing, &c. &c. in all cases where 


the wages of the labourer are unable to meet them. Is there one of 


our readers who does not know, from personal observation, that this 
obligation on the parish has had precisely the effect on wages which we 
have attributed above to general charities? In the parish in which we 
are now writing, it is usual for the farmers to pay their labourers at 
far less than the necessary rate of wages, and s« nd them to the parish 
for the rest. Whereas, any one, who will think of the subject for ten 
minutes, will perceive that without this resource the whole sum would 
have been paid by the farmer, and still left him the common profits of 
stock throughout the country. 

At Oviedo there was formerly an accumulation of charitable sources, 
almost boundless. Yet even in Spain there was no where so misera- 
ble and indigent a population as at Oviedo, 

At Bedford in England, and Stirling in Scotland, (if we recollect 
right) there is a greater proportion of charitable institutions than else- 
where. Experience has shewn, in both places, the same result which 
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reason would have taught us to anticipate.* Indiscriminate charity 
creates and increases its own objects. 

An old catholic family in our present neighbourhood, had been 
accustomed for many centuries to distribute a certain dole at particular 
seasons to all comers. These, and similar customs, have long ago 
created a class of persons who traverse the country systematically ; 
timing their appearance at different places with the anniversary of the 
dole. In the particular instance we have mentioned, though no persons 
could be more attached to old family customs, they have been lately 
compelled, by the almost ludicrous increase of applications, entirely to 
discontinue the distribution, though it had existed from the time 
of Henry II. 

Any of our correspondents who will furnish us with a refutation of 
our principles, we shall thank. If they are as irrefragable as we be- 
lieve they are, we deeply hope that no reader will continue to hug 
himself on his humanity, while he is merely avoiding the disgust of 
beholding misery by creating a greater. 

One word more. ‘These charities have long existed ;—they have 
nursed up a numerous train of poor objects for themselves ;—they 
have created a necessity for their own continuance. It were hard to 
turn round upon those poor wretches, and leave them to suffer and 
perish till things had again settled in a healthy and natural posture. 
All we have to do is, to oppose, invariably and earnestly, any increase 
in the charities, and endeavour gradually to abolish them, whenever 
accidental improvements in the condition of the poor, or other favour- 


able opportunities in particular districts, will permit. 


Art Il. — The Social Conduct of a Christian considered. in Seven 
Sermons, addressed to an Individual. Oxford, 1825. pp. 148. 


We live in an age not more abounding in literary pretension, than 
rich in literary fame. There are numberless pathways to the glittering 
goal, —some, “ ways of pleasantness, and paths of peace,” others, 
beset with contending adventurers, bent upon the occupation of some 
particular position, disputing every inch of ground, and each party 
claiming the victory when the battle is no more. Now that inter- 
national contests are at an end, the polemical fight begins. ‘The arena 


*We quote these instances (from recollection) from an article in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, by a talented and amiable Pre- 
bendary of Durham, whom, many years ago, we loved and looked up to as an 
instructor, and whose general opinions we are glad to hold in maturer life. 


VOL, VIII. NO. X. 46 
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is hot with angry preparation, and the champions busy with their 
weapons of controversy and this too in advancement of the pure ; 
peaceful cause of Christianity. Our Lord’s declaration is no longe } 
mysterious, the “sword is * upon earth,’ and kingdoms and houses 

and kindred art divide d against eac h othe r. 

We gladly turn from this field of disputation into the calmer scenes 1 
of christian duty - and we thank our Author. presuming him to be a 
proficient in the “litera humaniores,” &c. &c. of his celebrated 
University, for bending his mind to the consideration of such 
simple truths as are embodied in his “ Seven Sermons, addressed to an : 
Individual.” He may be assured that Fame, “though her port be 
bold,” awaits his truly christian purpose, clad as it is in the unassum 
ing g irb Ot aitvery cl ap duod c1mo. 

We o ither from the Prefa e, that “*the Author was: pplied to by a 
much- value d Iricnd, to assist in giving advice to a third pt rson, alt 
gether unknown to him—-a young lady of good understanding, who wa 
described as having fallen int 1 melancholy state of mind, owing 
erroneous impressions on the subject of religion.” Nor do we hesitat 
to award to this anonymous Author less praise for the method and 
matter of his instruction, than for the motive which governed him in 
composing and publishing his Sermons. His observations are embo- 
died in “even Discourses, in which the “ social conduct of the Christian 
is considered.” ‘The first is entitled, An Exhortation to a serious 
Enquiry into the Doctrines of the Gospel, in regard to some of the 
principal Duties of Social Life.—II. Nonconformity to the World. 

Iif. Charity.x—IV. Christian Liberality.—V. Communion of Saints. 

VI. On Scandals. —VII. On Humility. We will furnish the reader 

with a brief extract from such of these discourses as appear to us to 





bear most ably upon the subject under discussion. 

As no advice was requested on matters of doctrine, the Author has, 
“as far as possible, avoided that branch of the subject.” The first 
discourse, therefore, which is chiefly introductory, is a serious exhorta- 
tion to an enquiry into the doctrines of the Gospel ; not a sustained 
discussion of the doctrines themselves 

“IT proceed to the consideration of this most interesting subject with 
a deep sense of the re sponsibility which lies in the office of a teacher 

of the risk of error attaching to every human effort towards the 
elucidation of divine truth. Since, however, the words of inspiration 
are diversely interpreted by mankind, it becomes the duty of those 
who minister therein to expound them to the best of their power ; 
and the exhortation to ‘prove’ or try ‘all things,’ is to them an addi- 


) 


tional motive towards exertion in the convincing of others.” P. 3. 


Again, as to the exercise of the religious principle : 


‘IT would not, however, have you by any means suppose that I am 

















about to argue against what can, with any propriety, be denominated 
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an excess Of religious pri 
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ciple. 
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devotedly Him, whom it is our acknowl 


heart, and with a/l our mind, with add our soul, and with a// our 
] r¢ ligion that i 


/ 
i mistaken excess 


streneth. 


No, it is not against 


would argue, but against 


thouch it we 
take or error; 
but in disobe ying o1 part 
more strictly with tl st. 
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an enquiry into tl] 


ie words a 


With this view, and under tl 
to the discussion of 
conviction of 
set forth, and whi 

The second Sermon begins by stating the real intent of the Apostle 


in addressing his 


fl orld, but h 


application which the convert might conceive it incumbent to apply to 


} 
nis own 


Christianity is now prea 
those that marked the 


the apostolic injunction Is yet applicable to our own times: 


th y 


Nathanael, ‘Israelites indeed,’ so neither are all they who are called 
by the name of Christ true 
We would particularly recommend the reader’s attention to the Au- 
thor’s paraphrase of the text and sequ | to the text (p. 5 


he infers that the attention of the chri 


and corrupt practices that we are to beware of being conformed; 
this object may be securely attained without fee ling or indicatins 
aversion to themselves, or declining those duties of general society 


which we are bound to perform with cheerfulness and enjoyment. 


P. 25. 


Some valuable cautions are also given in this Sermon, as to the 


conduct. 
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the subjects proposed ; 
the difficulty attending it, which he has fairly and fully 


1 we much regret we can only notice thus generally. 


1? 
exhortation to the Romans, 


, 
that the 


ched to the world are altogether different 


age of persecution, the Author maintains, that 


the Jewish 


} 


necessity for the Christian’s avoiding the 


watching for the faults of others ;”—-that he will do better by looking 
into his own heart ;—that “ the longest life will scarcely avail to teach 


the most observant the extent of his own frailty and the depth of his 
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own sinfulness ;”—that being placed in a social state of existence, he is 
necessarily brought into frequent contact with the effects of the sinful- 
ness of others;—and that sinfulness he is never to observe without 
seeking in himself to avoid it, and in them, gently to reform it accord- 


ing to his abilities, means, and situation in society. 


If we pass over the Sermon upon “ Charity,” it is not that the well- 
known declaration of St. Paul, respecting the superiority of charity 
over “the faith that could remove mountains,” is not satisfactorily 
illustrated, and well enough brought to bear upon the subject which 
gave rise to the Sermons before us; but that there is less of originality 
in the Author's observations, here, than elsewhere ; and more particu- 
larly because the principle is more fully illustrated in some of the 
following chapters. Some useful hints, however, are given in page 35, 
to those who have continual recourse to the study of the Sacred 
Volume, whose professions and practices nevertheless most directly 
clash with the spirit and letter of the apostolic precept and of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We are inclined to think that the branch of christian charity em- 
braced in the fourth discourse,—The Duty of Christian Liberality, im- 
plied in the prohibition of our Lord, to “ judge not that we be not 
judged,”—is that particular duty, of all others, in which the class of 
gloomy disciples are most prominently deficient. So says our author. 

This excellent quality is not always found characteristic of the 
conduct of christian people; indeed, there are few of our Saviour’s 
plain positive precepts that are so commonly kept out of sight, even by 
those who in matters of great apparent solemnity seem anxious to 
obey his commands. Nothing is more common, either amongst the 
world in general, amongst the more sober part of society, or amongst 
those who are esteemed of superior piety, than to hear men pronouncing 
sentence on the conduct of their neighbours with as little hesitation, and 
as much security, as if the practice were no where forbidden, as though 
our Lord and Master had never said, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not 


judged.’*” P. 47. 

In order to form a right estimate of christian liberality, we are 
called upon to consider what kind of judging is here forbidden; 
and we think it satisfactorily proved, that it is the judging not 
of things but of persons. 


“* We may hate sin, but we must net presume to cast the first” 
first cast a stone) ‘at the sinner: we must exercise a severe scrutiny 
into our own hearts; but we may not presume to determine what 
passes in the hearts of others. The passage immediately following 
the text, (Matt. vii. 1.) proves that our Saviour means to condemn 
the habit of censuring the conduct, and pronouncing sentence on 
the salvation of those amongst whom we live, our brethren in kindred, 
in society, in nation, or in religion.” P, 49. 
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Some forcible reasons are assigned why we are required not to 
judge. One of these is very obvious, that the christian dispensation 
takes cognizance not of the outward act so much as of the disposition 


of the inward spirit ; and “ where,” asks the author, 


‘‘Where is the man who can discern correctly the inward dispo- 
sition of his fellow-man? ‘To God alone all hearts are open—from 
Him alone no secrets are hid—and man in vain endeavours to usurp 
a prerogative which belongs to Omniscience. How often, under 
a fair outside, lie concealed passions which shun the light of day, 
and thoughts that disgust the possessor no less than they would 
surprise the world! How many are the failings of the best, how 
numerous the errors of the wisest!—how true, that all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God! ‘lhe different degrees of 
man’s holiness, compared with the perfection to which he should 
aspire, are but as the different heights of earthly elevations compared 
with the boundless altitude of the heavens above; in their utmost 
loftiness they are all bound down to the same centre by the force 
of a common and universal corruption. The utmost, therefore, 
that a human observer can attain unto, is to ascertain of any 
other how far he is exalted in point of outward excellence of conduct ; 
whilst the true acceptable qualities of contrition, humility, and 
faith, can never be discovered by the eye of flesh. The tears 
that are shed in secret—the sighs which are uttered when no man 
perceives—the wrestling with temptation that goes on in many a 
bosom supposed to be given up to carelessness and sin :—these are 
things which elude human observation, and which render all its 
attempts at judgment fallacious and uncertain.” P. 50. 


We have given the above passage at some length, because we 
think it a fair specimen of the author’s powers of reasoning, and 
aptitude at illustration. There is much that is equally good in 
other parts of the volume, but particularly in the sermon whence 
the above is taken. We will venture upon one more extract from the 
same sermon, as it seems to apply particularly to the spiritual disease 
under which the young lady (addressed in this volume) was labour- 
ing, at the same time that it suggests a very sufficient remedy. It 
will be remembered, that “the author was requested to enforce the 
social duties of Christianity—to shew that the spirit of our holy 
religion requires no gloomy austerity —justifies no captious exceptions 
to the conduct of others—permits no unkind neglect of relations and 


’ 


friends,—no self-willed defiance of parental authority.” If such were, 
or are, the besetting sins and opinions of the young lady in question, 
she may be thankful that she has encountered such temperate 
correction as is conveyed in the following passages— 

“Ts it possible that this direct plain precept, and the warning with 
which it is accompanied, can have been well weighed by any mind 
which presumes to decide upon the righteousness and unrighteousness 
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; sd ; ’ 
of every individual of its acquaintance? Is it possible that any 
interpretation of the words can be devised compatible with a practice 
. lf f+ } wail . ’ . {. ly leclining 
ot separating one self trom the intercourse of onesown tamily, Gecilning 
their conversation, refusing altogether to join in their employments 
i. " ‘ 
and amusements, and censurin even those whom, above all othe r 
human beings, we are bound to love and honour? Consider, | beseech 
1 g* 1? ? 
you, LOW Vain miust b every pretence ot serving Goa by conauct so 
. " , , "? ‘ } 
at va n j zx ! nds. ‘If a man love God, he ; 
ve his brother also. [t \ | be but a poor ti bute of affection 
fesus Christ more t 1 fa ind moth and brother and 
buat Bae ae , rst affectionately 
lusband and wite, if thie several reiations be ! first affectionately 
beloved; and though on occasions of extremity, such as not untre- 
quently occurred in the times of the early converts, a man might be 
called upon to 1 he affections of relationship for the sake of 
Christ, it will ldom | found in our own times, but that one dauty 
3 : —- : eee ee 
ids new sanction to th t I ind that ey are the best Christians 
who are most dutiful as children. tt j affectionate as parents, 
and most strictly observant of the duties and charities of wedded life.” 
iP? PA 


['o the foregoing observations, which appear to us very sensible, 


and to the point, might be added the remainder of this sermon, were 
we not fearful of quoting too largely from this little (but highly useful 


little) work. In justice to the author, we have extracted freely in 
justice to the author, we will abstain from any further extract,—but 
recommend the reader to the work itself, especially if he be troubled 
with any of those unchristian misgivings which have called forth such 
mild and healing chastisement from the pen of the pre acher. The 
sermon on the Communion of Saints is good,—those on ‘‘ Scandals” 
and ‘‘ Humility” still better :—In the second of these, there are some 
excellent passages on thi nature and degree of our innocent) 
amusements (pp. 84, 85); and it is ably shewn, how well these may 
be made to alternate with the duties and occupations of domestic and 
social life. In the sermon on Humility, Jeremy Taylor's “Signs of 
Humility” are recommended to the serious attention of the Christian 
in the hour of self-investigation. Notes are appended, with extracts 
from various writers, all tending to strengthen or illustrate the 
arguments of tlie text. 

Upon the whole we ar much pleased with this pious and useful little 
volume. We are glad to have the subject brought under our observa- 
tion. Christianity is a religion of cheerfulness, not of gloom. So far 
from embittering the tranquil waters of social, especially of domestic 
life, it sweetens the whole current of innocent enjoyment. It was 


given to bind man to his brother, and both to God: whereas it has 





fallen within our observation, to see him recede from his duty to his 





fellow-creatures, in the same proportion as he imagined himself 






advancing in his duty to God. Such as these have yet to learn that 
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Moderation: a Tale. J9Y9 


this is not the religion of Christ: hence the great usefulness of the 


volume before us. May, indeed, this sincere endeavour, on the part of 


a christian minister, in imitation of the Apostle’s zeal in behalf of the 
Ethiopian convert, to save a single soul, win every erring sister to 
grow wiser in her exercise of christian duty !—may it convince her that 
she may be at once good and cheerful, and send her “on her way 
} 


rejoicing” through time to eternity! 


> 
Arr. I11.— Moderation: a Vale. By Mrs. Horrtanp. Longman and 
Co. 12mo. 1825. 


TuHoven Moderation be the title of this book, and to inculea 





deration its object, the reader will find no moderation of sentiment 
in it from the first page to the last. It is overrun with that stale 


and sickly whine of sensibility, which is the besetting sin of the inferior 


tribe of novelists, especially of female novelists, and more especially 
a ee ee ee ee er | ; al 
still of religious novelists, whether male or female. 

It is very difficult to state the line of the story: but that is imma- 
terial. We have a strange medley of love and sickness,—pride and 
devotion,—fashion and poverty,—fine clothes and fine sentiments, 
Catholicism and Calvinism,—sea-sickness, wounds, and surgery 


consumption, death, and wediock. 
I 


Be it stated, however, fairly, in the outset, that Moderation has met 


with such a cordial reception in the reading world, or a certain portion 
of that world, that Messrs. Longman have caused the work to b 
stereotyped. Either. the re fore, our taste is nothing worth, or the 
taste of Mrs. Hoffland’s patrons and admirers stand in need of much 
correction. At any rate, since a publication thus highly favoured is 
professedly of a religious character, it seems to be our duty to bring 
it to the bar of criticism. 

So far as we can collect the Author’s drift, it is her design to exhibit 


the virtue of moderation in its specific bearing upon the three im- 





portant ects—of religion, love, and housewifery. In the first, let 
your moderation be shewn unto all men, by hearing sermons at church 


instead of in the tailor’s shop. In the second, by choosing a man who 


pays his debts before he buys an estate.—And in the third, by laying 


down your carriage 


magnanimously, when you cannot keep it without 
pinching yourself in butcher’s meat and flannel. Assuredly this is wise 
counsel: but we object to the plan of converting a lady from the 
conventicle, by making a handsome young curate offer her mar- 
riage instead of argument. And we do not much like to hear of a 
Be , | a wr ae ee , 

paragon of a rector, who never knows whether his tradesmen’s bills 


are paid at Christmas or not, and cannot add them up when they come 
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in. Arithmetic is an essential part of practical divinity—for Cesar is 
to have the things that are Czsar’s. 

There is much deception, equivocation, and at last downright cheat- 
ing, for the especial purpose of preventing a rich nabob of an uncle 
from knowing that his nephew’s estate is the property of his creditors ; 
because the said nephew has a lively sense of favour to come from the 
said uncle, and the said uncle is a man who will not confer his favours 
upon one who will not help himself. Now this is not christian mo- 
rality; and there is much of the like character. 

We understand Mrs. Hoffland has written a series of tales upon 
other christian virtues: we certainly have not read them, nor do we 
intend: but we may safely say, if they resemble ‘* Moderation,” they 
may make some ladies cry, but they will contribute little towards the 
growth of those virtues which the Christian deems the genuine product 


of his faith. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ON THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


Mr. Eprror,— Two successive papers on the above subject have 
appeared in the last numbers of your Miscellany, and have attracted 
my attention by the importance of the question which they discuss. 
In proposing to account for certain moral phenomena which appear in 
the life of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, the writer of the article 
in question appears to be aware of some difficulties attending his view 
of the subject; for he sets himself to prove his hypothesis, with all the 
ingenuity and all the importance of one who has made a discovery. 
Discoveries, however, in matters of religion, are neither to be looked 
for nor desired ; especially in a plain practical question, which comes 
home to the conscience and experience of every Christian. 

Had the question been merely as to the correct interpretation of 
some obscure and doubtful passages of the sacred word,—had it, 
however important in its nature, concerned only the Apostle himself, 
or related to the times in which he lived, I should have felt little 
inclination, incompetent as I feel myself to the task, to trouble you 
with any observations. The subject, however, is of no such secon- 
dary importance or limited application; it involves the consideration 
of our own accountableness for light vouchsafed and grace offered — 
the measure of our own guilt as abusers (and who shall plead not guilty 
of abusing) such privileges—the nature of that renovation of heart 
which is needful in our own case—the steps by which we have been 
led (if we have been led) into the heavenward path ; together with the 
progress we have individually made—and the admeasurement (if it 
can be measured) of that mercy which we ourselves received, as many 
of us as, with St. Paul, have been made “ partakers of the heavenly 
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On the Conversion of St. Paul. 60] 
calling.”-—(Heb. iii. 1.) These, I say, are subjects necessarily in- 
volved in the consideration of the case of St. Paul; because, in at 
tempting, as your Correspondent would suggest, to estimate “ his 
need of mercy” in so nice a scale, we are setting up a standard by 
which to weigh our own offences against our many virtues; and self. 
love, perchance, may turn the scale in our favour. Such being the 
nature, extent, and importance of the subject under consideration, how 
watchful ought we to be against the adoption of any erroneous prin- 
ciple in the investigation of it. 

My first objection to the view taken by your Correspondent, of St. 
Paul’s character and conversion, is this, that it is not consistent with 
the first and obvious sense of the scripture record. Let it be put to 
any plain Christian of common understanding, who knows anything of 
his Bible, what is his i impression from reading the sc ag set narrative 
of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, connected with what Paul th« 
Apostle s says of himself, and I will undertake to say that he will find 
in it only an astonishing instance of the super-abounding of God's 
grace towards one who was once “ disobedient and deceived,” “a blas- 
phemer, a persecutor, and injurious,” and in whom is “ shewn forth the 
long-suffering of God for a pattern to them who should hereafter believe 
on him to life everlasting.” And, before we proceed, is it allowabk 
in this ph ice to suggest a passing query, (though it may seem to h¢ 
begging the question, ) what would St. Paul himself, if he were on earth, 
think of the ingenious reasoning of his apologist ? 

My next objection is of a graver and more specific character. 1 
would not charge any individual with holding sentiments which he, 
perhaps, would be among the first to disavow; but when we read over 
the article in question, and find such passages as these,—‘“‘ the sup- 
position of St. Paul’s early sincerity, renders it consistent and natural 
that he should be selected,” &c. p. 539 ;— with what propriety can 
we hold forth this case of St. Paul to the profane, &c. &c. that they 
may expect a mercy as unqualified, a favour as freely * * * bestowed, 
as that which was conferred on the zealous, the strict, the sincere, 
though misguided and mistaken Saul.” p. 540.—‘ Thus much may we 
rather learn from St. Paul’s case, that mercy is not bestowed arbi- 
trarily, nor without regard to the capacity for mercy shewn by th 
recipient of it;” p. 5 t1;—when we meet, I say, with such passages 
as these, (and a similar tone pervades the whole,) whatever explanation 
they may admit of, we cannot wholly acquit the writer of having for- 
gotten where it is written: “ works done before the grace of Christ 
and the inspiration of his Spirit are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as 
they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ; neither do they make us meet 
to receive grace, or, as the school authors say, deserve grace of con- 
gruity: yea rather, for that they are not done as God hath willed and 
commanded them to be done, we doubt not but they have the nature 
of sin.” Article 13. (See also Homily on Good Works, Part I. 

* 0.” labours much to prove that St. Paul was not chargeable with 
a wilful and malignant opposition io known truth; and thence infers 
that “ the alteration required in his principles of action” was not so 
needful or so entire, nor again the degree of mercy shewn so large, as 
in the case of a profane and scandalous sinner. The former 
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proposition may be granted, I imagine, without difficulty ; and in this 
sense is to be understood the passage*—“ but I obtained mercy, because 
I did it ignorantly in unbelief,’ 1 Tim. i. 13,—that is, he did not 
commit that “ sin which is unto death;’-—but, as to the inference. 
How shall we calculate the comparative need, in different cases, of an 
entire renovation of the “ principles of action?” when it is expressly 
said, “if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are 
passed away, behold, all things are become new.” Sin, be it remem- 
bered, to be duly estimated, must be weighed in the balances of the 
sanctuary;— must be considered as consisting, not in acts, but in 
essence ;— considered, not with reference to its injurious effects in our- 
selves or our fellow-creatures; but as a blind and stubborn opposition 
of the mind and will to the will and word of God: and therefore sins 
which are thought little or nothing of by man— nay, things which are 
highly esteemed among men—are an abomination in the sight of God. 

It may seem to many, for instance, a hard saying,—but I know not on 
what principle of revealed religion it can be justly controverted,—that 
the decent and orderly violation of the sabbath, which so many habitually 
practise, and call no sin at all,—but which robs God of his authority as 
a lawgiver, and our souls of the benefit of his ordinances ;—that this, I 
say, betrays a mind as blinded and a heart as opposed to the truth and 
will of God, as those grosser violations of the moral law which call 
forth the reprobation of mankind. Do not such persons, whatever 
social virtues they may possess, need an “entire alteration in the vital 
principles of action ?” 

As to St. Paul’s ignorance—which your Correspondent would urge 
as almost an entire palliation of the sins of his unconverted state, and 
which some (in consideration of the zeal which accompanied it) have 
almost magnified into a virtue—why is Saul of Tarsus, who “ profited 
in the Jews’ religion above his equals,” to have the benefit of this plea 
in a measure peculiar to his case, and above any other of the body of the 
Pharisees to which he belonged? Does not St. Peter make a similar 
excuse for the great body of the people ?-—“* And now, brethren, I wot 
that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers :”—but, in- 
stead of palliating their guilt, he adds, “ repent ye, therefore, and be 
converted, that your sins be blotted out.” 

What has been said respecting drunkenness, may be said of igno- 
rance, where there exists the means of better knowledge—* Multiply 
the crime into all the evils which result from it, and you have the sum 
total of its criminality.” 

The attentive reader of the Bible will derive further light on this 
subject, viz. the moral guilt of ignorance, by looking into the Levitical 
law. (See Lev. chap. iv.) Comparing spiritual things with spiritual, by 
a careful examination of the parallel passages, according to Bishop 
Horsley’s recommendation, (Nine Sermons,) and bringing the light of 
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* « Because,” in this passage, is not emphatic, drt. It may be properly 
translated ‘‘ for.” Compare with this, the form of expression in the 16th verse. 
“ Howbeit for this cause 1 obtained mercy, that (va, to the end that) in me first 
Jesus Christ might shew forth all long-suffering for a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe.” 
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the Christian dispensation to bear on the shadows of the Jewish, we 
shall find little ground for resting St. Paul's vindication, or our own, 
on such a plea as this. The innocent victim must bleed,—the typical 
transfer of guilt must be effected,—the application of that blood to the 
offerer must take place, before the guilt of sin could be washed away 
or the sinner reconciled,—as well in the case of him who sinned 
through ignorance, as in that of the presumptuous offender, The lesson 
which these rites convey to us is obvious. 

There is a passage in the paper of “O.” which may here deserve 
particular notice :—‘ Putting together the two undoubted facts,—his 
probity of intention, and his ignorance of the holy character of those he 
opposed,—what will result as the actual nature of his misconduct ? 
Plainly this ; that he was led,—by violent, but not wilful prejudice, by 
an excess, an extravagance, of religious zeal, with a real desire of God’s 
glory,—to transgress the sacred principles of humanity towards those 
whom he believed to be pernicious members of society.” 

If this reasoning be sound and scriptural, then the conduct and cha- 
racter of Saul the Pharisee, abstracted from the persecuting spirit into 
which his zeal ultimately betrayed him, (“ror THIS WAS THE SUM AND 
SUBSTANCE OF HIS FAULT,”) deserves, not censure, but praise,—“ to deny 
which, displays a temper not far removed from the very soul of perse- 
cution.” And thence it will follow, that to “ reject the counsel of God 
against ourselves, in order to keep our own traditions ;” —(and Saul was 
“more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of the fathers ;” )—to be 
“ignorant of God's righteousness, and to go about to establish our own 
righteousness:”—these, and such like workings of the “ carnal mind,” 
are merely the venial errors of an honest and good heart, and need no 
degree of mercy worth mentioning to pardon,—- no “ alteration in the 
vital principles of action” to correct. 

But why, it may be asked, endeavour to strip the Apostle of those 
pleas, which extenuate, in some degree, the enormity of his crime ?— 
pleas, which every kind and candid mind ought surely to allow to a 
fallen brother. Are you anxious to draw his character (it must be 
needless) in darker colours than it is given by his own pen? and, 
unconscious or forgetful of your own sins and infirmities, do you think 
to magnify your imaginary righteousness by the comparison? Far 
from it; the very opposite to this conclusion is our aim, and the 
ground of our objection to the article under consideration. We wish, 
with the Apostle himself, to give to God, and not to man, the glory of 
any thing spiritually good, any saving change wrought in his heart, or 
in our own. 

We wish to shew, not how far the “ native goodness of the heart ” 
may supersede the necessity of God’s enlightening Spirit and renewing 
grace, but that “ we cannot do any good works pleasant and acceptable 
to God without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we 
may have a good will, and working with us when we have that good 
will.” (Art. 10.) And this is especially necessary, because, as already 
hinted, whatever be our estimate of St. Paul’s state and character 
previous to his conversion, and of the grace of God manifested in that 
conversion, such will be the standard of our judgment respecting 
ourselves. If prejudice, and ignorance, and opposition to the truth, 
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with the writings of Moses and the Prophets in his hands, were, In 
Saul the Pharisce, errors of so venial a nature; then the responsibility 
which lies on us, as possessors of the lively oracles of God, cannot be 
very great; “ provided we be diligent to frame our life according to 
the law or sect we profess.” (See Art. 18.) If the work of the Holy 
Spirit upon his heart were so little needed, and the mercy be received 
abstracted from the miraculous appearance which convinced his 
understanding) of so small account; then how little need have we 
(who expect no miracle) of that « nlightening Spirit to “open our under- 


standinas, that me may understand the Ser plure s;” then, how little 


need (except as scandalous transgressors of all moral precepts) of 


pardoning mercy or of sanctifying grace. 

Many of your readers no doubt are pastors of Christ’s flock, 
stewards of his mysteries: how important, therefore, that the weakest 
among them should not be seduced, by false reasoning, into any plausi- 
ble error; for, such as is their view of a subject like this, such will 
be the character of their ministry. 

To conclude, | would only remark, that it is not in a spirit of over- 


trained humility that St. Paul designates himself as ‘‘the chief of 


sinners ;” he speaks the genuine feelings of one who had attained a 
just view of his own case: of one who had been “ alive without the law 
once,” but whose eyes were now opened to see its spirituality and 
extent. In this point of view, and in connexion with the general 
subject, I may mention a little tract, which, though not perhaps the 
happiest effort of the pious* writer’s pen, may serve to illustrate and 
confirm the view here taken: it is entitled “ A supposed Dialogue in 
Heaven between Paul the Apostle and the Thief on the Cross,” in 
which each claims the bad pre-eminence in guilt, to the glory of that 
grace which had turned their hearts, and washed away their sins: and 
we perhaps, if we know anything of our own hearts, may feel disposed 
to dispute the palm with either. 

It was the exclamation of one of our pious reformers, on witnessing 
a criminal led to execution, “There goes John Bradford, but for the 


erace of God.” And Dr. Johnson (whom no one will suspect of 


enthusiasm) is recorded to have said, “*‘ Every man knows his own sins, 

ind what grace he has resisted; but to those of others, and the circum- 

stances unde r which they were comimltt¢ d, he is a stranger. He is 

therefore to look on himself as the greatest sinner that he knows of.” 
I am Sir, your most obedient Servant, LAICUS. 


—— &— -— 
HALE ON CLERICAL FUNDS. 

Mr. Eprror,—If you have not prepared any other observations on 

Mr. Hale’s Letter on Clerical Funds, perhaps you will give the following 
Ambrose Serle 

+t They who would arrive at a just view of the character of our great Moralist, 
especially as it appe ared to him in the solemn re trospect of a death-bed, may 
read with pleasure and profit an essay on the subject, in “ Wilks’s Christian 
Essays.” 

+ Observations on Clerical Funds. A Letter addressed to the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bish« p of Chester, by the Rev. W. Hl. Hale, M.A. pp. 24. Mawman 
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t place in your Miscellany. The subject is one of great importance, 
and every hint may be of use. 

The author of the Letter confines his observations to a scheme for 
the formation of Societies of Clergymen, whose funds shall be applied 
to the support of the widows of the deceased members :—with other 
clerical funds he does not interfere. 

To state the author’s object in a few words, he recommends such 
associations to be established generally ; but he does not wish to limit 
each one to a single diocese: he seems rather to favour the union of 
two or more. He proposes seven classes of annuitants, whose yearly 
pensions are to vary from ten to one hundred pounds each; and that 
the fund for the paymeat of these shall be raised by corresponding 
annual contributions of the subscribers, by fines on their marriage, and 
by fines for disparity of years. 

The plan is rather complex. 1 will follow him through one class 
as clearly and briefly as I can,—and I hope that though confined to 
a single division, it will suffice to throw light enough upon the whole, 
to give a distinct idea of the principle on which it is founded, and the 
method by which it is applied. 

Mr. Hale, with great probability, supposes that many Clergymen 
will become contributors to such a fund before they have entered into 
that state, which may perhaps entitle them to impose a burden upon it. 
Such a subscriber, in the highest class, must pay five guineas annually ; 

when he marries, he must increase this yearly sum to fourteen 


pounds, besides‘ incurring a fine of fifty guineas certain; and if 


his bride is more than five years younger than himself, he must also 
pay a variable, but by no means a trivial “ fine of disparity,” for every 
year of difference of age above five. When the husband has com- 


pleted siz annual payments, his widow will be entitled to a pension of 


one hundred pounds a year for life; but should he die before the 
sixth annual payment has been made, she is to be entitled to no benefit 
whatever. 

The contributions are heavy, far more so than seem to me necessary ; 
they are stated to be copied from those adopted by similar institutions 
for the benefit of the Widows of Officers in the Medical Department 
of the Army, and in the Royal Artillery and Engineers. ‘This may 
account for their magnitude. ‘The rates which may be but barely 


suflicient to support associations of men exposed to all the fatigues of 


military service, severe exertion, and change of climate,—to say nothing 
of the perils of war,—must necessarily be greater than can be required 
for those of Clergymen, whose habits of temperance and peaceful 
occupation must have a powerful tendency to promote longevity. 
Objections yet more weighty arise from the tames of payment. These 
are proposed to be lightest, at the period when the contributor is most 
free from incumbrance,—and fall upon him with awful severity as soon 
as his expenses begin to increase. A matrimonial connexion never 
can take place without a great addition to previous pecuniary disburse- 
ments. Better accommodation must be provided. Furniture must be 
bought, and an increase of expenditure must be submitted to. At such 
a period, a fine of fifty guineas, to be followed up by a larger annual 
payment, is truly appalling; and when the object, for whose advantage 
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all this is proposed, may never receive any the least benefit from it, 
becomes really disheartening. Only make it compulsory, and Mr. 
Malthus could not require a severer check to matrimony. 

It has been said that it is far easier to offer an objection than to 
suggest an improvement. In the present case, I do not think so. It 
is with regret, I assure you, Sir, that I make these remarks, lest they 
should wound the feelings of an author, whose benevolent intentions 
deserve the respect and gratitude of his brethren,—and I hasten with 
pleasure to point out an easier, surer, and less expensive mode of effect- 
ing all that he is desirous of accomplishing. 

Few Clergymen leave behind them widows, whose lives are worth 
six years’ purchase; but to prevent all possible objection, we will assume 
that as the average value of the life of every one of them at the com- 
mencement of her widowhood. Then the sum of six hundred pounds 
will be sufficient to purchase for her an annuity of one hundred pounds 
during the remainder of her days. ‘The tables of three very respec- 
table insurance companies are now before me. According to these, 
the annual premium for the insurance of the above sum is fourteen 
guineas and sixpence on a life aged twenty-six at the opening of the 
policy. Whether the assured is married or single, lives fifty years, or 
dies the next hour after he has paid this premium, that amount will 
certainly be paid to his administrator, who may, by his order, apply it 
to the benefit of his widow, if he leaves one, or to any other purpose to 
which he may wish to appropriate it. 

By this simple operation, the contributor secures his desired end 
without a matrimonial fine, a fine on disparity, or the possibility of 
losing his money, either by dying before he has completed six annual 
payments, or by surviving his partner. The annual expense is only 
fourteen shillings and sixpence more than that proposed by Mr. Hale ; 
and if he enters on this scheme at ani earlier age, it may be done at 
even a less premium than his. Besides, many of the insurance offices 
reduce the annual premium at the end of a certain number of years, 
(in some the period is five years) and at last the subscriber is freed 
from the payment of it altogether: or if he prefers to pay the whole 
of the premium, a sum is added to the principle insured. 

In some cases, the executors have received thrice the amount named 
in the policy, without a single farthing having been added to the 





premium. 
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“ REPENT, FOR THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS AT HAND.” 


Return and come to God, 
Cast all your sins away, 

Seek ye the Saviour’s cleansing blood ; 
Repent, believe, obey. 


Say not ye cannot come— 

For Jesus bled, and’ died, 
That none who ask m humble faith, 
Should ever be denied. 
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Say not ye mill not come— 
"Tis God vouchsafes to call ; 

And fearful shall their end be found, 
On whom //is wrath shall fall. 


Come, then, whoever will, 
Come, while ’tis call’d to-day, 

Flee to the Saviour’s cleansing blood, 
Repent, believe, obey. 


Greorce W. Doane, A.M. 
New York. 


— —— 


ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD’S DAY. 


Every serious Christian must witness, with deep regret, the nu- 
merous violations of the Sabbath which occur even in this christian 
land; for he knows that they who observe not the Lord's day, 
neglect altogether their duty towards God, and, as a certain con- 
sequence, their duty, in many respects at least, towards their brethren, 
It is not our intention to enquire how the Sabbath should be kept, 
for he who acknowledges the authority of the Scriptures can have 
but little doubt upon the subject: he must know that it is his duty 
as well as his privilege to praise God for all the blessings He so 
bountifully bestows, and particularly for that greatest of all blessings — 
his redemption. His love to God, rendered more lively by the 
expression of his gratitude, will lead him, especially on this day, to 
do acts of kindness to his fellows. He, too, must feel that he is frail ; 
that he continually needs to be reminded of his duty; and that he 
requires some portion of time saved from the world to commune 
with his own heart. In a word, the Christian Sabbath rests not in 
the letter, but in the spirit; its observance naturally springs from a 
heart sensible of its condition. 

We wish now rather to enquire what are the best means which 
can be adopted to prevent the profanation of the Lord’s day; and, 
with this view, we with pleasure call the attention of our readers 
to the following excellent ‘* Address from the Clergy of the Barking 
District.” When evil customs have long prevailed and are widely 
extended, it is difficult to change them: if then an individual opposes 
them alone, he is too often overpowered, and the bad cause is 
strengthened by his failure. ‘The Clergy of this district have done 
well to come forward in a body, with their excellent Archdeacon at 
their head, to silence by their weight and influence the idle objections 
of the interested and profane. We would suggest that their exertions 
may be carried further; we recommend that a public meeting be 
called in each parish to take the subject into consideration; for 
we are sure that the parishioners may most effectually be roused 
to a sense of their duty in this way, and any regulation or declaration 
sanctioned by such a meeting would have a far more powerful effect 
than any private measure. 
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We must allude particularly to one part of the following address ; 
we mean the exhortation to every individual to look to his own 
family, to be careful that no offence is given by himself; and again, 
“to aid in restoring the better observance of this sacred day, both 
by his own domestic arrangements, and by a due use of the influence 
he may possess over others.” We fear that this admonition is not 
unnecessary. We know indeed some excellent persons, who, though 
they themselves rejoice in the Sabbath as a day of rest, forget that 
their man-servant and their maid-servant should rest as well as they. 
Let every master of a family ask himself,—are my domestic arrange- 
ments on the Lord’s day as simple as they can be made? Do I use 
my carriage or my horses unnecessarily? Do I entertain company ? 
Is the necessary providance for my family such as is most easily 
prepared ?— What! it will be,said, is this day to be a day of fasting and 
gloominess? far from it:—Lvery sincere believer knows it to be 
a day of joy; but a Christian’s joy arises not from a fulness of meats 
and drinks. No! he rejoices when he reflects upon the blessings 
bestowed upon him in this life, and upon the mercy of the Almighty 
exhibited in his redemption and sanctification. When the distressed 
are relieved by his assistance, and the ignorant profit by his instruction, 
then, too, he rejoices. When he contemplates the great works of 
creation, and considers their admirable fitness in relation to man, 
he feels that it is a good thing to sing praises unto our God; yea, 
a joyful and pleasant thing to be thankful. 


Appress FROM THE CLERGY or THE Barkine District. 
Ist August, 1826. 

““Sir,—We earnestly desire your attention to an important subject, which, 
from n¢ gle ct or other causes, requires some notice and interference :—we 
allude to the profanation of the Lord’s day. 

““No reflecting person can contrast the manner in which the Lord’s day is now 
too generally profaned, with that holy reverence which ought to distinguish it, 
without feeling, very deeply, the inconsistency there is between our profession 
as Christians, and our practice as members of society. The office we are 
entrusted with, calls upon us for a continual watchfulness over the moyal and 
spiritual state of this neighbourhood ; and though doubtless there are many in 
it, who walk in the fear of God, yet a closer inspection into the habits of th 
generality, shews a degree of wickedness which gives us, and must give every 


serious Christian, very painful reflections. The object we desire by this 
address is, that the godly practices of our forefathers should be restored, and 
adhered to by us, their successors in the faith. And lest any should misunder- 


stand our design, we desire throughout the following observations, to be 
guided strictly by the words of the law. 

“ The general spirit of the laws, under which we have the happiness to live, 
is this, that ‘ All persons shall, on every Lord’s day, apply themselves to the 
observance of the same....in the duties of piety and religion, publickly and 
privately. ...that no persons whatsoever shall exercise their ordinary callings 
on that day, or on any part thereof (works of necessity and charity only 
excepted),’ on pain of various penalties. 

“The contrary spirit which is now, unh ippily, abroad, will be clearly seen 
under the two following important heads,—Public Houses, and the General 
Observance of the Lord’s d iy. 

“ Pustic Houses.—By law, ‘ All persons selling beer, ale, &c. are liable to 
difierent penalties and punishments for disorderly conduct committed in theit 
houses,—to remain drinking or tippling in an aleheuse is punishable—and 
1 heavy penalty is laid on any person who ke« ps any common place of 
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bowling, coiting, cardit 


ny unlawful mod ol gambling. Phe public ih 
is bound by his Licence, not to ‘ permit drunkenness or tippling’ not to * suffer 
any gaming’ not to * pe rmit cock fighting, ...or any su h amusements’—not 
to entertain or suffer men or women of bad fame, or dissolute boys or girls, to 
issemble in his house—not to opeu his house during the hours ef divin 
service on Sundays—nor to keep open his house during late hours of the 
night. 

** Upon which it may be observed, generally, that there are, at present, very 
few, if any public-houses, in this neighbourhood, which do not violate, in som: 

terial point, these necessary regulations. 

“GENERAL OpservaNnce or Toe Lorp’s Day.—The law enjoins, that 
no drover, horse-courser, waggoner, butcher, higgler, or any of their servants, 
shall travel on the Lord’s day or any part thereof.—That no purcuer shall 
kill or sell any victual on the Lord's day (under a special penalty), and that 
no coods whatever shall be exposed to sale, no persons si ill exercise their 
ordinary callings,x—and no workmar 


, labourer or other, shall exercise any 
worldly labour on the Lord’s day.—Selling milk before nine o'clock and after 
four,—baking between the hours of nine and one, and selling some kinds of 
fish, ure ext pted. 

“In opposition to these excellent laws, we observe, that, 

“ Drovers with their cattle, dealers, &c. do constantly profane and disturb th 
quiet of the Lord’s day, in those villages which lie on the high roads 
to London. 
butchers do frequently kill meat on the Sunday morning—their trade 1 
carried on openly till a late hour, and privately through the whole of that day. 

* Blacksmiths, (disregarding the law which limits them to works only of 
necessity and charity) regularly adopt the Lord’s day morning, for arrangin, 
a great part of the business of the ensuing week—as direct a violation of the 
law of this country and of Almighty God as any existing. 

‘ Barbers also extend their business through much of the day. 

‘ Bakers.—The business of baking, within the prescribed hours, is of great utility 
towards a due observation of the Lord’s day—but opening the shop to sell 
bread, flour, mea!, &e. (a practice much followed) is forbidden under the 
same penalties as in other shops. 

‘Shops in general are « pen, and trade is.carried on, nominally till Ten o'clock, 
but really, at any hour a customer chuses to call. Fruit, cake, and simila 
hops, are profe $56 lly open through the whole day. 

= Labou rs ind W ork men, are often much, and unnecessarily ¢ mployed, and 
the result of this (with the above evils) is, that, too commonly, theu 
observation of the Lord’s day does not commence until more than half that 


day is expired—A Day set apart for rest and religious duties, is reduced to 
very few hours ! 

Payment of wages.—Paying wages on the Sunday morning, or at such an 

hour on the Saturday night as almost to compel the labourer to lay out hi 

earnings the next morning, 1 a pl ict of most pernicious and reprehen 


sible nature, though unnoticed by the laws. 


“If we lay these things together, we cannot but feel that many among u 


have gone, and are still going, far 
disgrace, but it is a duty to endeavour to awaken all to a sense of their actual 
conditic n, aud to excite them to restore the purer prac tices of ancient times 


let it not be said, we are over-scrupulous; the evil has been and still is 


iniquity. It is no pl asure 10 expose oul 


\ growing and increasing one. Each abuse in itself may appear small, but 
the aggregate presents a high degree of criminality. As the case now stands, 


profession of a Christian observance of the Lord’s day, numbers 
openly allow themselves every liberty which is right in their own eyes. 
_ The obj ct of this " ldress is. te induce you to assist, as tar as your proper 


weight and influence extend, in discountenancing and checking these evils. 


with a general 


Much may be done in this good cause, by example, by friendly advice and 
VOL. VIII. NO. X 
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mutual co-operation. We beseech you to think upon, and act in, this matter 
ilful omission of a positive duty, as well as 





under a conviction, that for the v 
known violation of a sacred law, we are answerable to the Judge of all th 
earth, who hath commanded us to kee p holy the Sabb uth-day. 

“We call especially, on all Churchwardens, and all civil and parochial 
ofticers, to do that which, by the engagement of a solemn oath, the y are bound 
todo. But we also call upon you, and every inhabitant of our villages, to lend 
your aid. Improvement, to be general, must begin in privat families—Every 
person must be care ful that no offence is given by himself. 

“Tet us only call to mind the inconsistency which exists between our 
devotions and our conduct. We call th Lord’s day “holy” and ‘ blessé "ag 
Is holiness consistent with such profanation? Can a blessing be expec ted when 
there is so much disobedience! We pray, “ thy will be done in earth.” Shall 
we tacitly countenance this open violation of it? We call this day, a d»y of 
rest—but assuredly, neither temporal rest can be enjoyed in this life; nor will 
‘the rest which remaineth for the people of God’ follow hereafter upon any 
systematic violation of the Lord’s day. 

" 66 We conclude, with again beseeching you, to aid in restoring the better 
observance of this sacred day, both by y ir own domestic arrangements, and 
by a due use of the influence you m Ly posse ss over others. By no other means 
can you more effectually consult the temporal and spiritual interests of 
yourselves and of all connected with you When we look around on the 
multitudes waiting with ourselves for the coming of that Almighty Lord to 
whom we must give account, and reflect, that many, scarcely knowing what 





they do, may, through our negligence, (Ezek. iii. 17, 21.) involve themselves in 
deeper guilt, by continuing to profane violate the Lord’s day, we feel 


compelled to recommend this sul 


“We are, Your faithful servants and pastors, 
Signed “ H.C. Jones, West-ham ; I. W. Burford, West-ham; R. Collett, 
Little Ilford; G. 1. Brooks, East-ham; O. Lodge, Barking ; 
W. Gilly, Wanstead; G. R. Gray, Woodford; W. Wilson, 
Walthamstow ; M. Terrington, Walthamstow ;_ B. Nicholls, 
Walthamstow; C. H. Laprimaudaye, Leyton; G. Hughes, 


ject to your serious and immediate attention. 


’ 


Leyton; J.C. Wigram, Leyton.” 
~ 


BISHOP PEARSON. 


Mr. Enrror,—In a Note, contained in the valuable edition of Bur- 
net’s History of his own lime, which recently issued from the Claren- 
don Press, on a passage relating to Bishop Pearson, in which Burnet 
mentions the melancholy fact that this great man entirely lost his 
faculties before his death,—the learned Annotator refers to ‘ an inter- 
esting letter of the learned Mr. Dodwell, published lately, in which 
his interview with this great man, after a failure of the powers of his 
mind, is described.”—-Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
point out in what collection this letter is to be found. Every thing, how- 


ever trifling, relating to this great and good man, must be read with 
interest; and we need not fear any thing disrespectful to his memory 
from the pen of his friend. The note is contained in p. 154 of the 
third volume of the Oxford Edition of Burnet. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


CLERICUS. 
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PRAYER FOR THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT, 


Mr. Eprror, — Being curate of an obscure parish in the most 
northern diocese of England, I have not tilllately had an opportunity of 
seeing Bishop Mant’s popular and useful edition of the Common 
Prayer Book. One of the first parts I turned to was the Prayer for 
the High Court of Parliament, respecting which I found it stated, in a 
Note, extracted from Archbishop Secker’s Sermons, “ that this prayer 
was composed, and originally used, in the reign of a prince acknow- 
ledged to be unfeignedly religious, King Charles the First.” ‘This 
statement surprised, and somewhat disturbed me; for I had confidently 
assumed, in a Visitation Sermon, about twelve months before, that the 
Prayer was introduced in the reign of Charles the Second. ‘This I did 
on the authority of Bishop Burnet, who, in his History of his own 
Time, speaking of what was done preparatory to the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity, in March, 1663, xiv. Carol. II. says, “ Some few 
alterations were made in the Liturgy by the Bishops themselves: a few 
new collects were made, as the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, and 
the General Thanksgiving. <A collect was also drawn for the Parlia- 
ment, in which a new epithet was added to the King’s title, that gave 
great offence, and occasioned much indecent raillery: he was styled 
our most Religious King.” 

Bishop Burnet, who lived at the time, could hardly be mistaken about 
a matter of fact so palpable,—an occurrence so marked as he states 
the introduction of this prayer, with this new epithet, to have been. I 
should, therefore, still have considered his authority decisive against 
Secker’s accuracy, had it not been for the support which Bishop Mant 
gives to the latter, in these words: “The first and last parts of this 
Prayer are taken from one with the same title among the additions 
and alterations made in the Litany and Prayers of the Church, by the 
command of Charles the First. ‘The intermediate part appears to have 
been new at the Restoration. dit,” 

It is much to be regretted that the learned Editor has not given 
the authority upon which he makes this statement; for it seems 
to sustain the accuracy of Archbishop Secker, at the expense of 
that of Collis, whom the Editor quotes in the Notes on the same 
Prayer; of Nicholls, whose account he adopts in his Historical Intro- 
duction; of Burnet, who speaks from his own personal knowledge ; 
and, I may add, of Dean Comber, who also lived at the time, 
and who devoted himself chiefly to Liturgical Researches; for in 
the following passage of his Practical Discourse upon the Prayer 
for the High Court of Parliament, he clearly speaks of it as intro- 
duced after the Restoration: * And verily when the late long 
Parliament would be no more under the King, but above him and 
against him, no good subject could or ought to pray for any thing, 
but that they might see their error and submit; but now, when 
we have loyal Parliaments, who love and henour the King, and 
do humbly advise, not arrogantly compel him, we can pray heartily 
and cheerfully for them.” 

No one can be better acquainted with the learned works of 
Nicholls, Comber, and Burnet, than the present Bishop of Down 
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and Connor; and no one less disposed to undervalue their testimony, 


on any point of ecclesiasti history: yet he appears in the above- 


cited Editorial Note, to decide authoritatively against them on a 
simple point, most intimately connected with their ps culiar studies, 
and lying completely within the sphere of their own personal 
knowleda _ 

Anxious to find out the grounds of this decision, I availed myself 
of all the sources of information, which a short visit to Cambridge 
afforded me, for that purpose. In the first place, I referred to 
the works of Burnet and Comber and Nicholls, and found their 
testimony to be really what I have stated. Next, | carefully examined 
everal copies of the Common Prayer Book, printed at different 
dates in the reign of Charles I., and in none of them could I find 
any Prayer for the Parliament. I then consulted “ The Alliance 
of Divine Offices, exhibiting all the Liturgies of the Church of 
England since the Reformation, as also, the late Scotch Service 
Book, with all their respective Variations, and upon them all 
Annotations . . . . by Hamon L’Estrange, Esq.” ‘This learned and 
useful work, begun in the reign of Charles 1. resumed four years, 
and published one year before the Restoraticn, viz. A. vp. 1659, gives a 
synopsis of all the variation of the English Liturgy, antecedent to the 
last revit w; but contains no trace of our Prayer for the High Court 
of Parliament. I also found, in the Public Library, a folio Prayer Book, 
printed in London, by John Bill, printer to the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, in the year 1661; with the additions and alterations made at 
the last review (about the end of that same year) noted in MS. In 
this copy, nothing like the prayer in question is printed, but the whole 
prayer is added in MS. 

Having thus satisfied myself that neither our present Prayer for tli 
High Court of Parliament, nor any prayer at all resembling it, was 
actually admitted into the Liturgy of the Church of England, before 
the passing of the last Act of Uniformity, (xiv. Car. II.) I was still 
anxious to discover, what could have led Archbishop Secker and Bishop 
Mant to express themselves, as if it were a well-known fact, that a 
prayer essentially the same was introduced in the reign of Charles 1. 
With this view, I turned to Secker’s Sermons, and found the passage 
quoted by Mant, in Vol. VI. Sermon IX. with a reference to Wilkins’s 
Concilia, Vol. IV. p. 539, as his authority for saying, that “ this prayea 
was composed and originally used in the reign of King Charles the 
First.” The following extracts both occur in the page referred to by 
Secker, among the proceedings of the disastrous Convocation, Anno 
Christi 1640, Archiepise. Cant. Gut. Laup 8; Reg. Anglize 
Carot. I. 16. 

“In tertia sessione (22 die Aprilis)..... . . . de precibus pro 
Parliamento et pace ac tranquillitate regni actum est his verbis: ‘ Et 





* Gilbert Burnet, was born a.p. 1643, died a.p. 1715 
Thomas Comber C.oceeeance DE acemaestan 1699 

WOME: POGUE cccicvccees BOOM sade catia 1712 
It is to be regretted that the list of Authors, in Bishop Mant’s Prayer Book, 
is not accompanied with dates of their birth and death, like that in the Family 
Bible. 
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ut Deus, bonorum omnium largitor, hoe praesens parliamentum ita 
disponeret, quod omnes in eodem conventi in unum consentirent, ad 
Dei gloriam, ecclesiz utilitatem et commodum, ac regis et regni pacem 
et tranquillitatem, preefatus reverendissimus pater dominus archiepis- 
copus, de mandato regio, voluit divinam Dei gratiam implorari, ac 
formam precis ad eundem effectum per duos doctos et graviores viros 
coectus domus inferioris eligendos concipi.’ Ad quas preces componen- 
das electi fuerunt Guliel. Bray, et Joh. Oliver, sacellani dom. archie- 
pisc. Cant.’ 

“ Quarta sessio (24 die Aprilis prorogabatur in 25 April ~» Quo die 
preces a doctoribus Bray et Oliver, pro parliamento 


et statu regis et regni composite domino archiepiscopo tradita et 


1 
t 


mutato uno verbo approbatze sunt.” 

These extracts shew that a form of prayer was composed, and 
ipproved by the Convocation, in April 1640, for the Parliament then 
itting (hoc praesens parliamentum. This prayer might be,—and, I 
conclude, from what Archbishop Secker says, was used by the Chap- 
lains of the King, the Parliament, and Convocation. Lut its use 
cannot have extended far beyond that circle, nor continued lone within 
it; for, ten days after the prayer was approved by the Convocation, 
Parliament was dissolved. And when we recollect the temper with 
which the Parliament met in the November following; the violent pro- 
ceedings against the Clergy; the clamorous outery against all the acts 
of the preceding Convocation; and_ the puritanical prejudice against 
forms of prayer in general, it appears very improbable that the form 
of prayer, made by that Convocation for the short Parliament at the 
beginning of the year, was revived on the meeting of the long Parlia- 
ment at its close. At all events it is certain, that no such form was 
ever received in the Prayer-book till after the Restoration. 

From the above-cited passages of the Concilia, compared with the 
statements of Archbishop Secker and Bishop Mant, I infer that the 
prayer approved by the Convocation in April, 1640, bore a con- 
siderable resemblance to the one now used during the Session of 
Parliament ; that it applied the epithet ‘ most re ligious” to the King ; 
and was, in fact, the model upon which our present prayer was formed. 
It is probable, too, that the original prayer, composed by Drs. Bray 
id Oliver, and adopted by the Convocation, is preserved in the 
\rchiepiscopal Library, at Lambeth, and has been seen by Archbishop 
Secker and Bishop Mant. But it is to be regretted, that the latter, 
seeing as he did the apparent contradiction between Secker’s statement, 
and that of Collis and Nicholls, and a host of others, should have con- 
tented himself with a naked assertion, which increased the difficulty, 
instead of putting the public in possession of the facts upon which his 
assertion was founded. Had I met with Mant’s Prayer-book any 
where else than in the Public Library at Cambridge, that difficulty 
might have held me for years ina very unpleasant state of uncertainty. 
[ am thankful for the facilities I possessed of speedily satisfying my 
own mind: and I think it a duty I owe to my brother-curates in the 
country, thus to communicate the results of an enquiry which many 
of them mav be desirous of making, without having access to the 
necessary sources of information. Iam, &c. Xe Wer 
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P. S.—The following is the passage of my Visitation Sermon, referred 
to in the beginning of this letter. 

“As to the epithet, ‘ Most Religious,’ applied to the King in the 
Prayer for the High Court of Parliament, it is obvious, from th 
circumstance of its being applied to all Kings as they arise, that it 
is not meant to characterize the individual, but the office which he 
bears; just as the Clergy are styled Reverend, Right Reverend, or 
Most Reverend; and certain magistrates, Worshipful, or Right Wor- 
shipful, without any regard to their private characters as indi- 
viduals. These titles point out qualities, which persons, who occupy 
those stations, ought particularly to possess; and thus continually 
remind them of the line of conduct they ought to pursue, if they would 
not be guilty of a most flagrant violation of duty, and breach of publi 
( onfide nce. 

“ That the title ‘ Most Religious’ is not intended to express anything 
respe cting the actual Pe rsonal character of the Sovereign is still more 
apparent, from the date of its introduction, viz. in the reign of 
Charles II., the most worthless and irreligious individual who ever 
sat upon the British throne ; and one so little likely to be flattered by 
being called religious, that there was nothing he so much affected 
as the very opposite character. ‘ He seemed,’ says Burnet, ‘ to have 
no religion: both at prayers and sacrament he, as it were, took great 
care to satisfy the people that he was in no way concerned in that, 
about which he was employed.’ It was the reverse of flattery, there- 
fore, to give him the title ‘ Most Religious’ even officially; and to have 
applied it to him as an individual, would have been at once a most 
unpardonable insult, and a most blasphemous absurdity. 

‘* The application of the title, Reverend, to the Ministers of the 
Church, is seldom, if ever, objected to; and has, I am _ persuaded, 
a good moral effect. Why, then, should it be thought more objec- 
tionable to give a not more sacred title to the King, as supreme 
magistrate, therefore, by God’s appointment, nursing Father of the 
Church to which we belong? And why may we not hope that it 
likewise may be productive of good, by continually reminding the 
individual who holds that sacred office, of the exemplary piety with 
which it ought to be adorned ?” 


WwW. P. 
> 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Some persons maintain that they can see no use in the minutie of 
biblical criticism, since minute differences in the readings of parti- 
cular passages cannot materially affect our salvation. It is important to 
determine them, in order to shew within what narrow limits and to 
what unimportant points the uncertainty is confined. 
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ORIEL COLLEGE JUBILEE. 


Mr. Epiror, — Observing, in a former number, that you have not 
thought it inconsistent with the design of your miscellany to insert the 
admirable convivial jeu-d’esprit which was produced on the occasion 
of the Oriel Jubilee, [ am led to suppose that some further account of 
that celebration, and especially of the religious solemnities with which 
it was accompanied, may not be undeserving a place in your pages. 

This college having been founded by Edward the Second, at the 
suggestion of his almoner, Adam de Brome, in 1326, it had been 
resolved by the Provost and Fellows to commemorate their foundation 
on the completion of the 500th year. This was accordingly done on 
the 15th of June, 1826. Every person, who either actually was or had 
been a member, vas invited to attend; and the assemblage was ex- 
tremely numerous, and included several persons of high distinction. 
The whole college and several adjoining places were appropriated for 
the reception of the guests, and everything was conducted in the most 
sumptuous and hospitable style. 

The church of St. Mary’s, used for the university sermons, belongs 
to Oriel College, and the choir was occupied on the present occasion 
for the performance of a solemn service, which was attended by all the 
members; a numerous assemblage being at the same time attracted 
to witness it. The university choir attended, and performed full 
choral service. ‘Ihe anthems introduced were most appropriately 
selected, and consisted of that by Nares—* The souls of the righteous 
are in the hand of God,” &c.; before the sermon the 133d Psalm, set 
by Dr. Hayes: and after it, “ Blessed be thou, Lord God of Israel,” 
Kent :—which were performed in very fine and effective style. 

The sermon was preached by the Provost (Dr. Copleston), from a 
moveable pulpit placed in the choir, and adorned with Adam de Brome’s 
hangings and cushion,—a curiously wrought piece of antiquity. ‘The 
text was taken from Col. iii, 23,—‘* Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily 
as to the Lord, and not unto men.” After adverting to the necessity 
of cherishing such motives and principles of action as may enable us 
to fulfil the precept in the text, the preacher proceeded to particularize 
the natural feeling of the bond of fellowship, or, in a word, the esprit 
du corps, as one of the most powerful principles by which the human 
mind is actuated; defended it from perversion; and shewed that, 
sanctified by religion, it becomes one of the most useful, commendable, 
and amiable of feelings. In the particular application of these con- 
siderations to the occasion, I conceive I cannot better shew the excel- 
lence of the Provost’s remarks, than by making a brief extract or 
two from the printed sermon, (which has since been distributed among 
the members. ) 

* These reflections will not, I trust, be thought irrelevant upon an 
occasion like the present, when we are met to celebrate with thank ful- 
ness and joy the long-continue d prosperity of a body, to which we all 
stand related by ties which generous natures are the first to acknow- 
ledge, and which, in proportion as they are generous, are found to be 
more binding upon them, and more unalterable. 
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‘Te i easy, indeed, to excite a high social feeling among the mem- 
bers of any community by numerous assemblages, by artful appeals to 
their pride and their party spirit, and by well-timed declamation on the 
points which serve to distinguish them principally as a chosen band 
of brothers. But it would ill suit the solemnity of this place, and | 
am persuaded it would disappoint your wishes as it would offend your 





judgment, if some serious ground were not first made good, upon 
which to rest our indulgence of feelings which are so often excited 


te 
: by occasions of a lighter and more questionable character. : 
** We may, then, in the first place, confidently assume that the insti- 

tution, which has come down to us from remote ages as a sacred trust, 
and for the due preservation of which we shall have hereafter to render | 
an account, | itself of a sacre d origin. Its profe ssed dc sit n was to 
honour and serve God upon earth, by training up men in the know- 
leda of his r¢ vealed will, and by exercising thie ir minds in all those 

; studies which are beneficial to our fellow-creatures. ‘The foundation 
bears the stamp and seal of yr ] ion Impre ssed upon it; not merely ; 
in the trite form which was customary in that age, as a motto to all 
undertakings; but the service of God is incorporated into its very 
substance, and all its subordinate duties are enforced by that obli- 
gation. ‘lo those who know fainiliarly the language of our statutes, 
it is needless for me to say that a strain of pure and humble piety | 
pervades the instrument, and that seldom has an institution been | 
planned in which vain-glory, or a desire to perpetuate a name, or a / 
love of regulating and managing the affairs ef this world after being 
withdrawn from it, had a smaller share.”—p. 10. 

en eee ‘* But in our endeavours to promote the honour, the 

welfare, the stability of this body, there is less occasion for scruple 


and apprehension, less fear of overstepping the due limits of affection, 
than in most of those partialities which excite an interest among men. 

‘* We have, for instance, no te mporary fervour to create, no passions 
to inflame, no demand for those artifices which are found requisite to 
consolidate a party, and to keep its elements from being attracted 
by some neighbouring force. We seek not to heighten the love ol 
one object by the hatred of another. We draw no flattering com- 
parisons between ourse lves and similar Institutions. We have ho rival 
nent to triumph over; our badges are not those 


) 
of contention and clamour, but of peace, of benevolence, of tranquillity, 


to cde press, ho Op} 
of mutual encouragement in every honourable and useful undertaking.” 
—p. 14. 

— “ The personal recollections, too, with which such insti 
tutions abound, are not the least valuable part of their effect upon 
liberal minds. If the scenes of infancy and childhood have a just 
and natural hold upon us, surely we shall not deny the claim of rea- 
sonable attachment to those spots in which the thoughts of opening 
manhood were first developed; in which our minds were rapidly 
acquiring juste and more enlarged views of things; in which science 
and literature, in all their rich varieties, were gradually more and 
more unfolded to our eyes; in which the sacred truths of religion 
began to exercise the understanding as well as to engage the heart; 


ind where, moreover, having formed strony and disinterested attach- 
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ments, to use the beautiful language of the Psalmist, we were wont to 
take sweet counsel together, and to walk in the house of God as friends 

* In the course of our earthly pilgrimage, surely it is allowable to 
cherish the memory of a spot so connected with our feelings : and it is 
difficult to conceive what objection can arise, even in the most scrupu- 
lous estimate of moral duty, against the free indulgence of the aflec- 
tions, or even the occasional wanderings of the imagination over this 
delightful ground. Nor does the charm borrow nothing of its force 
from the historical interest antiquity throws around it, and which, as 
ages roll on, and individual objects fall into decay, still enables us to 
connect ourselves with the past in one unbroken series, and to maintain 
an ideal communion with the people of other times.” P. 15. 

«+... “ And if the mere recollection of past transactions be a 
reasonable exercise of our minds; if to connect ourselves in thought 
with former times not less than with the present, be a prerogative of 
human intellect; still more, may we be confident, is that recollection 
worthy of being cherished by us, when it excites the feelings of grati 
tude towards a benefactor, and carries us back, with a just and suitable 
train of thought, to the origin of those blessings which we actually 
enjoy.” P. 

; . . “ When we obey the impulse of affection to a friend now 
no more, when we cherish a feeling of gratitude towards a benefactor 
whom we have never seen, are we to be told that it is an illusion prac- 
tised upon our reason?—that we love or venerate a nonentity and a 
name? From such meagre and barren sophistry every generous and 
well-constituted mind turns away with disgust: and precisely in the 
same spirit, and for the same reasons, do we new cordially render ‘the 
tribute of pious and grateful recollection to those whose bounty has fed 
us, although they have not lived to see it, and whose names are con- 
nected with eed the most precious benefits that have ever fallen to 
our lot.” P. 

= “ “To God himself, indeed, as the prime mover of the 
hearts of those whose beneficence we partake, is all praise ultimately 
due: nor is our act of grateful commemoration perfect, if it stops 
short with those who have been the blessed instruments only of his 
will. We honour him, and we ought to feel that we do so, when we 
vive thanks for those through whom his mercies have descended upon 
us. We thank him for them as creatures whom he has ordained to do 
good to ourselves ; and we are careful that the intermediate agents, so 
far from intercepting our view of the throne of grace, shall rather help 
to raise our minds to the adoration of that invisible Being, from whom 
all good gifts, whether spiritual or temporal, do come. 

“To Him, the only true God, our Creator, our Redeemer, and our 
Sanctifier, be ascribed all honour, and praise, and thanksgiving, and 
glory, in all churches of the saints, world without end.” 

Upon these extracts I conceive it needless to comment: and having, 
I find, already trespassed largely upon your attention, I must conclude 
by subscribing myself 

Your constant Reader, 


ORIELENSIS, 


VOL. VIII. 




















































NILGHERRY HILLS, HINDOSTAN., 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM A CLERGYMAN IN INDIA. 


My best thanks are due for the kind interest you are pleased to 
express in the state of my health. I thank God, my visit to the 
delightful climate of the Nilgherry Hills did all for me that could pos- 
sibly have been anticipated. They afford a noble field for mission 
labours; and as I contemplated the innocent and interesting races 
which inhabit them, I could not help sighing to think they had no 
shepherd to guide them to the fields and waters of et rnal comfort. 
Uncorrupted, unprejudiced, intelligent, and cheerful, they would be 
delightful to a missionary who should be a missionary indeed ; and 
having nothing of rooted prejudice to overcome, unlike the tribes which 
they look down upon from their cloud-capt heights, they would, I 


verily believe, readily hear his voice. The amiable Mr. Rosen, who 
paid me a short visit there, was as delighted with them as mys¢ lf. The 
J 
i 


region they inhabit, scattered over a grand and beautiful chain of 


mountains, which overlook even the great Western Ghauts of India, 


and dis} 


lay at their feet, like clear and accurate maps, the vast plains 
and hills of Coinbatoor on one side, the Mysore on another, the beau- 
tiful but wild province of Wynaad on a third, and again the rich and 
valuable te rritory of Malabar, bounded by the sea, this region possesses 
a climate which might be coveted even in Europe, though so near the 
Equator. No sooner did I begin to breathe the air of this delicious 
climate, than I seemed to feel a new being. Here the European is 
enabled to indulge to the fullest extent his appetite for exercise or 


labour, without any of that restraint which confines him elsewhere 
throughout India. The vegetables, and fruits, and flowers of Europe, 
flourish luxuriantly by the side of the more delicate natives of Southern 


Africa: the woods, charmingly scattert d along the dec p ravine Ss, and 
watered by little murmuring streams, are enlivened by the notes of the 
lark and blackbird, and other birds more peculiar to Europe, and 
carpeted with the violets, anemones, and strawberries of our native 


land. In short, to an invalid, ex! 


austed by the burning climate of 
this country, nothing can be more enlivening than to ascend into this 
region of life and health: the effect which it had on my feelings as 
well as my frame, I cannot describe. 

[ have had lately the offer of purchasing for 5000 rupees, (less than 
500/.) the sweet cottage, and its appendages of gardens and farm-yard, 
in which I so happily spent my time. How happy should I have been 
to pay down the price, in the view of securing a she lter for some good 
missionary, who micht improve the wretched condition of those inter- 
esting people, both in things temporal and things eternal. They 
require a missionary such as those of Paraguay, who will not only 
unfold to them the way of salvation, but who will enter with interest 
and tenderness into their temporal wants, and assist them to improve 
the miserable state of privation and poverty in which they now live. 
From my little experience, 1 was fully convinced that they had hearts 
to feel, and that they would attach tl 
would show them, by his own example, and his conduct towards them, 
how lovely it is to be a Christian. 


emselves readily to one who 
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WIMBLEDON 
Wi glad to 


ral subscriptions from the wi 


DISTRICT 


are observe several 


aitby 


inhabitants of these parishes; but it 
a 


ny public meet- 


does not appeat that | 


ing has been held, or other means 
idopted to make the claims of th 
Society known to all classes. The 
subs ription list does not shew any 
small subscriptions of 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


which would afford 

that the people are 

vood cause. 
Evtract from Ann 
Lenpino Lip 


ery 


a gratifying proof 
interested in the 


il Report for 1825. 
ARTES.—It 
graufying to ev Subscriber to learn 
that, since the year 1820, when the 
pl in was frst propose d, it 1S Caiculat d 
that these Libraries*® | 

blished by the 
nearly 1200 Parishes, of which about 
a third have been instituted in the last 


vave been esta- 


SOCIE tv's 


year; while every week brings intel- 


ligence of still further additions to 
the number. And the attention which 
the subject has lately excited through- 
out the kingdom, affords every re 
to hope that these Parochial Institu- 
tions will become as generally 
adopted, as is that wonderful machi- 
nery national edu 

has | ng been employed In 
h the appetite, to which they seek 
0 administer wholesome food. ‘These 


ison 


soon 
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them to raise the 
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* The Parochial Library at Mortlake 
mtains 105 volumes; that at Putney, 
120; and both are in much request. 
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cood,”” for the success which 
their limited 
three quarters of th year, 
the 
to Christmas last 
has thus 
sown, it is hambly hoped that some 


of ail 


has attende: 
during th 
which elay 
the Committec 

Of the 


exeruons 


sed from formation of 


seed which been 


has fallen upot good ground, and under 
the blessing of Him who alone can 
“ give then rease,” will be found in the 


end to have ** borne fruit, and brought 
forth some thirty, some sixty,” and some 
an hundred fold.” Certainly 
much encouragement to such hopes is 
s with 


even ‘* 


to be derived from the eagern« 
whicl 





1 recommendations to purchase 
religious books on the terms of the 
Committee, have been so by the 

and the gratitude with which 


por _- 


they have be en rec eived The vy, who 


are at all conversant among the 


Noor 
' My 


cannot fail to have observed, that 
wherever there is any becoming feel- 
ing of independence, a man always 
sets a much higher valu upon that 
which he has purchased partly by his 


own means, than upon that which has 


been gratuitously given him How 
ever small his own contribution to its 
price may have been, still itis a some- 


thing which greatly enhances the value 





in bh eyes, and gives him an nonest 
pride in } possession. 
In concluding this Report, the Com- 


mittee cannot but express their hi 


that every one who endeavours to walk 


in the st ps ot Him, whos it) d 
employment on earth it was t! he 
* went about doer good,” will feel 
pleasure in enquiring into t tual 


wants of his poorer neighbor when 
he finds the means of relieving them 
t! placed within his hand 


QUEBEC 
Yesterday, June 18, the Annual Col 
made in the Cathedral 
Church, in aid of the Socie ty tor pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and of 
the National School established in this 
City. Nearly 200 of the Protestant 
children, educated in the school, wer 
‘They were 


lection was 


present upon the occasion. 






























usual, in the centre usle, 
ind on each side of the reading desk, 


and sung an appropriate hymn durin 


inged, 


service. An excellent sermon was 
pre iched by t e Rev.C. Morgell, A. B 
Chaplain id Secretary to the Lord 
Bishop, from Dan. xi. 5,—“ Ma Ly 
shall run to nd fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased.” The Hon. the Chief Jus- 


tice, V. P. of the Committee of Gene- 
ral Management, the Hon. James 
Irvine and Colonel Durnford, Com. 
R. ik. who are Members of the Com- 


| 
Lhe 


mittee, and RA. Col. Forste r © 
Adjutant General's Department, in the 
ibsence of Sir J. Ilarvey, who is also 
a Membe > We re kind ¢ not oh to act as 
Collectors. The collection in Church 
ymounted to 65/. 5s. 2d. but a great 
md, in all points of view, a most gra- 
tifying addition was afterwards re- 
ceived from the munifiicence f thi 
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Excellency the Earl of Dalhousie, 
who, although he had already contri- 
buted in church, was prompted by the 
statements contained in the Sermon, 
respecting the objects, proceedings, 
and actual necessities of the charity, 
to send, in the name of the Countess 
ind his own, a further sum of 50/. 
The total sum received thus amounted 
to 115/. 5s. 2d. which very considerably 


ls any previous collection. 


exceet 

A private Ordination was after- 
wards held in the Cathedral, when the 
Bishop, assisted by several of the 
Clergy, admitted the Rev. A. Ansley, 
A. M. of the University of Edinburgh, 
to the Order of Priests Mr. Ansley 
returns immediately to Hull, L. ¢ 
upon the Ottawa Rive r, ot which plac e, 
together with March, U.C., he has 
the pastoral chargé 


t 
I 


—— 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Pus Report of this Society for the 


year 1825, is now in the hands of the 
| ‘ P 

Subs¢ ‘ ye rejoice LO perceive 

that the income of the Society is in- 

creasing; that the number of thos 


who ire disposed to aid its plous de- 
signs is yearly added to. But we re- 


gret that we are compelled, as we were 


last year, to notice the Report itself 
with disapprobation. We observe in 
its compilation the same careless, 


incorrect hand > the 


sovenliy, arnt 


, 
And loving and 


1 Society which 


same unnecessary repetitions, the same¢ 
importa! t omissions 

reverencinyg as we do, 
comprises within its pale all that 1s 


venerable and excellent in our Church, 


and which professes for its cau the 
cause of Gop, we will not cease t 
call the attention of our readers to 


whatever we discover unw¢ rthy of such 
1 soci ty, till some individual possess- 
ing the power and the will shall arise 
ind remove the scandal. 

Before, however, we proceed to 
enumerate some of our objections t 
the Report, we will notice what we 
consider a striking proof that the cause 
of the Society only needs more earnest 
ind greater publicity to en- 
sure it more extended support In the 
a public meet 


advocates 


arly part of this year, 





ing was held in the Town Hall, Cam 
bridge, to form a District Society in 
the University of Cambridge and Dio 
cese ol Ely, over which the Bishoy ot 
Bristol most worthily presided, and 
idvocated the good cause with great 
earnestness and ability. The list of 
subscribers to this District Society now 
comprises 188 names, and the se, with 
the exception of about 20, were the 
result of this meeting. We here no 
tice Heads of College s, Professors and 
for the first tim 

nd why were not 
excellent persons 
members before? Did they want the 
ability,— or, did they object to the 


Tutors, subscribing 
to this Society. 





1esé ind other 


cause ?—The first suppositicn is ab 
urd, the second is monstrous. Th¢ 
reason is to be found in the quiet and 
unobtrusive” manner in which thé 
fairs of the Society have been con- 
ducted; n iy, we know it to be a fact, 
that one distinguished individual, who 
has for several years resided in th 
University, and has fulfilled some of its 
most important offices, was not, before 
the meeting to which we have alluded, 
of the Society. 

We could easily adduce other in- 
tances of the idvantage of public ity, 


but the above is sufficient. The cours¢ 


aware of the existenc: 














nt? 











then,which the Society should pursue, 
is obvious. Let it entreat the Prelates 
of our Church and its other friends to 
imitate the examples which have been 
afforded, as well at Northampton, 
Exeter, Liverpool, ¢ hester, Bath, &c. 
as at Cambridge. The result is no 
longer doubtful. The Society will be- 
come what it ought to be,—a Mis- 
sionary Society worthy of our country 
ind her Church 

But we are digressing from out 

iin object, the Report. We did 
hope that the excellent spirit which 
was excited by the public meeting, 
held a few months ago, at the lree- 
mason’s Tavern, would have been 
perceptible in every part of the opera- 
tions of the Soci ty, and that the pre- 
paration of the Report woul 


d h ive 
wencommitted to ablerhands. But we 
ure, and we shall shew that we have 
cause to be, disappointed. Let no on 
sneer at our observations as useless or 
impertinent, because some of them re- 
late to trivial matters; let it rather be 

membered that no erro ) Insig- 

nificant as to be disregarded, and 
hat the annual repetition of errors, 
shews that they will not be cor- 
ected till they are clearly exposed. 
But we must at present confine our- 
selves chiefly to the manner in which 
the Report is got up. The matter of 
it must engage our attention at a future 
pe riod. 

Passing over the sugar-paper cover- 
ing because we know it to be cheap, 
but regretting that the same economy 

not exercised in every particular, 
we turn to the Title-page. And what 


yuld we expect to find there’ a de- 
scription of the Ie port at d the accom- 
panying documents, which occupy 360 
iwes, or of the annual Sermon, which 
is but 21 pages ¢ Two thirds of the 
page are occupied by the notice of the 
latter, while the former are modestly 
subjoined “together with, &c.” 

The abstract of the Charter, ( Pp: 27), 
besides being incorrect and ungram- 
matieal, is singularly deficient. The 
clauses which provide at what periods 
the meetings of the Society are to be 
held,—at what meetings laws may be 
passe l or altered, ind that the ofticers 
of the Society shall be elected for one 
year only, and shall take an oath ** for 


the faithful and due execution of their 
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respective offices and places during the 
said year,’—are omitted; while th 
clause which directs that copies of the 
accounts shall be presented to the thre 
principal law officers of the Crown (a 
mere form) is noticed at length. 

It is indeed singular that we have 
not in the Report the least intimation 
how or by whom the affairs of the 
Society are managed. We are cer 
tainly told in the last page, that 
“the Rev. Anthony Hamilton is thei 
Secretary,” (a phrase by the way de 
lightfully old-fashioned ; but unfortu 
nately as it stands in the Report, 
‘ their” has no antecedent—unless it 
be, “ lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments,’) and that there is an Assistant 
Secretary and Receiver, Treasurer, aud 
Messenger and Collector. But where 
are the Meetings? why not mention 
them? They are held, and, we believe, 
pursuant to the Charter*. If we are 
rightly informed, there are, too, other 
Meetings held on each Monday pre- 
ceding the Monthly Meetings. We 
isk for information,—who 1s at liberty 
to attend the Meeting on the Mon- 
day! How is it constituted?) Who 
presides? We rather think every in- 
corporated member has a right to br 
present. If it be an open meeting, 
we do trust, that all active and zealous 
Members of the Society will attend, 
for their exertions might be of great 
service to the cause of the Socie ty. 

In pages 173 and 174, there is a 
list of ** Missionaries, &c.;” and in 

ge 175, there is what is called a 
* Recapitulation:” but what we should 
calla list better arranged than the other, 
with the total omission of some of the 
Missionaries and et cateras, and the 
addition of one Missionary But, be- 
sides this List and Ree ipitulation, we 
have a Synopsis extending through 
twelve pages. We venture to suggest 
that the List first mentioned is unne- 


* The slovenly and imperfect manner in 
which this part of the Report is executed, is 
truly astonishing; for we have just had put 
into our hands an Address, published by 
the Society in the present year, in which 
the officer if the Society, and the times of 
meeting, are clearly and concisely stated 
But the matter of this Address convince 
us that it was not prepared under the same 


stupe rintendance as the Report. 
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nceorporated 


Idlesex ; and page 
of Ely; 


enrolled, page 203, as an 


tary besides 


member Some names occur twice 1! 
the same page; as those of Archdeacon 
Crawford, page *151, and Archdeacon 
Markham, page *72. But assuming 
that the plan, if plan it can be called, 


adopted in the Report, be a good 
it should be correctly executed ; 


whereas, we meet with mistakes in 
Imost every page. In page *65, 
under the head of the * Diocese of 


Canterbury,” we have the Archbishop of 
Canterb ry ‘Patron’ Patron of what? 
and In page *66, we have 
Rev. W. Bennet and Rev. T. A. Mut- 

Minor Canons of Can- 
I are they not also under 
the head of Cathedral Church! No 
is taken either of the Cathedral 
Church of Durh im, or that of Glou- 
W ex¢ uded ? We 


so on, 


, 
cester. ny are they 


know that several members of each 
ure subscribers to the Society In 


** Hlon. Colonel 


the 


page *137, we find the 

W odeh use, M P. Lieutenant at 
County,” incorpor iied as a member 
* Cathedral Church!! But 
sufficient specimen 


oft the 


ha given a 


we 
of 
the manner in which this precious List 
neocted. 

No one will suspect us of doubting 
the utility ** of a 
operation ;” 
that District Societies were multiplied 
but 
e quite sure so desirable an object 


Is CC 


more combined co- 
we heartily wish indeed 
In every diocese in the kingdom : 
we al 
will not be promoted by the prepos- 
terous plan we have noticed. But we 
have another and a very weighty ob- 


tion to thisth rd Listof Subse ribe rs, 


je¢ 

the expense of it. It occupies 100 
pages is il then there are 3000 
CO} s print }, th expense of this 
list is about 90/4. per annum!! We 
recommended in leu of it, a short 
listinct notice of each District Com- 
mittee hich exists: to this notice a 
list of the Subscribers may be added ; 
but such names should not ippear in 
ny other hist By this it would im- 


mediately appear where there are Lis- 


trict Commulttes , and where there are 
not According to the pres nt plan, 
it is very diflicult to discover this im- 
port it { a. 2 l the remissness of 
t] habitants of some places, which 
































































Ne n 


are shamefully delicient in zeal, is 
overlooked by their being included in 
the extensive division of a county or a 


liocese. 


Churches. O25 


Lut we must now close our remarks, 
which have extended far beyond our 
proposed limits, 


> 


NEW 


Wispecu.—A meeting of the inha- 
bitants of the Wisbech, con- 
vened by public notice, was held at 

Hall, on Friday, the 18th 
inst., to take into consideration the 
site of the Chape lof Kass proposed to 
be erected there, and the best means 
of raising the funds requisite for carry- 
and which 


town ot! 


the Town 


ing that object into effect; 
was num rously and most respectably 
A site on then 

S was determined uy on, and 
the Rev. Dr. Jobson, the highly es- 
teemed vicar of the parish, making 
in offer of 4000/. to be invested to 
form a stipend for the Minister, the 
ume was gratefully accepted by the 
0/ 


attended. 


1 


the river 


meeting, and the large sum of 36 





was immediately subscribed in shares 
of 50l. each, out of 6000/. which will 
be required for the building.—A libe- 
ral addition has been 
thereto; so that no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained, that this noble and 
most beneficial undertaking will ere 
long be triumphantly completed 


since made 


Sencirey.—On Saturday last the 
first stone of the intended new Church 
at Sedgley was laid by the Right 
Hon. John William, Viscount Dudley 
und Ward, and the following 
mony was observed :—At three o'clock 
in the afternoon his Lordship, who is 
the patron of the living, was met by 
the Committee for takin 
rebuilding the church at the 
p! ice 
divine service is performed during the 
rebuilding of the church,) when the 
ifternoon service was read by the 
Rev. C Vicar; after 
which a procession was formed to the 
site of the intended church, the Com- 
mittee leading the way, followed by 
the Architect, the Churchwardens, the 
Vicar, and other Cl rgy atte nding his 
Lordship. 
procession was received by the Sun- 
children, and the four 
first verses of the 104th Psalm were 


cere- 


down and 


the school room (the where 


Girdlestone, 


On arriving at the site, the 


day Schools 


CHI 


th side of 


door of 


RCHES. 
sung. <A 


‘¢ glass vase, containing all 


the coins of the present reign, wa 
then deposited in a cavity cut in the 
stone to receive it, and a n etal plate, 
with the following INns¢ ription pl iced 
upon it :— 
Ecclesiam de Sedeley 
Vetustate lab factatam amplivrem NY 
restituit ; 
Johannes Gulielmus Vice es Th 
Ward 
inch fi 
licario C. Gird { 
Mdituis J. 1’. Fereday, J. 
{rchitecto T. Lee. 


Whit 
The stone was next gradually 
lowered and laid by his Lord h p, 
struck it at the with a 
mallet, and then applied the plummet 
to it. 
priate prayer, after which the whole 
sang the Hundredth 
Psalm, and the Vicar pronounced the 
The company thereupon 
dispersed, and his Lordship, on leav- 


who corners 
The Vicar offered up an appro- 


congregation 


blessing. 


ing the church yard, was greeted with 
a hearty cheer of three times three by 
the populace assembled on the out- 
side.—A gallery was erected for the 
accommodation of the spectators, and 
filled with all the beauty and 
fashion of the neighbourhood. Among 
the company were observed Col. Smith, 
Edward Dixon, Joseph Lane, Thomas 
Hawkes, and Thomas Wainwright, 
Esqrs. and Dr. Booker, and many of 
the Clergy of the adjoining neighbour- 
hood.—The church is to be rebuilt at 
Lord Dudley’s sole expense. 


was 


We subjoin the following, as it may 
be useful as a precedent on a similar 


occasion, 


“Order of the Proceedings to be obser- 
ved in laying the Foundation Stone 
of the new Church of the Parish of 
Sedgley, on Saturday, Sept. 9, 1826 


*]. Prayers inthe School Room at 
Three o’Clock. 
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“II. The Procession will be formed 
thence to the site of the Church. The 
Committee leading the way, then the 
Architect, the Churchwardens, the 
Vicar, and other Clergy attending the 
Right Hon. Viscount Dudley. 

“111. The Procession will be received 
at the Site by the School Children ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The Pro- 
cession will then pass to the right and 
left of the Excavation; Lord Dudley 
standing iu the centre. 

“1V. The whole Congregation will 
then sing the 104th Psalm, (first four 
verses 

“V. The Inscription on the Copper- 
plate will then be delivered to Lord 
Dudley, and the Architect will read a 


copy of it aloud ; after which it will be 


enclosed in_ the foundation § stone, 
which will the n be laid by his Lo |- 


ship 

“ VI. The following Prayer for the 
occasion will be offered up by the 
Vicar : 

“ Hear, we beseech Thee, Almighty 
God, the praye of thy humble Ser- 
vants, who earn tly desire Thee -to 
prosper the work this day undertaker 
and devoted to the furtherance of thy 
honour. Shed thy blessing on the 
hearts of those who shall assemble in 


this thy Church, that here they may 
worship Thee in spirit and in truth 
Grant that the prayers and praises 
here offered up may be uttered in 
faith and humility, and may be gra- 
ciously acce] ted, through the media- 
tion of thy blessed Son. And as He 
hath promisé d that where two or three 
are gathered together in his name, there 
He will be in the midst of them, make 
us ever to agree in what we shall here 
ask, and to derive from his sacred 
presence the comfortable assuranc: 
that our prayers are heard. Finally, 
we beseech ‘Thee that the pure word 
of the Gospel may here be preached 
with earnestness, and heard with zeal 
ind singleness of heart; that so thy 
Holy Spirit may rest on thy ( ongre- 
gation, and they who here meet on 
th to celebrate thy worship, 
hereafter be united in thy everlasting 
JOY, through the merits of thy son 
Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom, with 
The and the Holy Ghost, be II 
Honour and Glory, world without 
end. Amen.” 

“VII. ‘The whole Congregation will 
next sin the 100th Psalm, (old 
version,) and Gloria Patri. 

“VIII. The Benediction will then 


be given.” 


may 


——_—»— 


CARDIFF SCHOOL FOR PROMOTING EDUCATION AMONG 


THE 

Extract from the Eleventh Annual Report 
Tue Committee are happy in being 
ible to report as favourably as ever of 
the progress made by the numerous 
objec ts of the institution, in attaiming 
moral and religious instruction, and 
other useful knowledge. The excel- 
lence of the plan pursued in this 
department of humble education, is 
as evident and satisfactory as can be 
desired. But they do not think it 
right to pass over in silence one defect 
existing in another essential branch 
of instruction. They lament to ob- 


serve that the higher girls have not 
attained a sufficient competence in 
the sewing department, and that by 
far the greater part of the younger girls 
have not been even taught the use of 





POOR. 


their needle. This defect they must 
ascribe to its true source—namely, 
the want of Female Visitors capable 
of giving seasonable directions to the 
Schoolmistress, of whom it is but 
just to say, that her laudable adher- 
ence to the written instructions given 
her, has prevented ber from deviating 
without authority from a system which, 
though good in itself, may sometimes 
and in some things, admit with advan- 
tage of a discretionary modification. 
Hoping to meliorate this fault, the 
Committee have authorised the Mis- 
tress to put Needle-work into the 
hands of every girl in the school; but 
they do not expect to complete th¢ 
desired amendment without the occa 
sional personal services and superin- 
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Installation of the 


tendence of the Ladies, which, by 
every consideration of charity that their 
own hearts will suggest, they are se- 
riously entreated to tender on this 
important occasion. It is humbly re- 
commended that a sub-committee, 
under the sanction of the general com- 
mittee, be formed of such ladies as feel 
no reluctance to take part in this work 
of benevolence, and empowered to 
take upon them the peculiar direction 
| management of the female division 
of the Institution, subject only to such 
fundamental regulations as cannot im- 
pede the intended improvement, and 
may not be departed from without 
endangering the ground-work of the 
establishment. One department of 
female instruction, however, the Com- 
mittee feel rejoiced to pronounce 
flourishing,—and it is that of straw- 
bonnet making. The task of making 
reatly aided too by 
the industry of some of the younger 
ris who have been taught to divide 
and plait the straw; and the progress 
making in this branch of useful occu- 
pation is becoming profitable to the 
institution, while it also affords the 
means of rewarding those employed. 
he Committee have the pleasure 
to state, that they have formed a Sun- 
lay School for the instruction of both 
voys and girls. Amongst the poorer 


these bonnets is g 


classes there are many parents who 
are greatly assisted in the heavy task 
f supporting their families by the 
industry and daily labour of their elder 
children; and in return the parents 
manifest an anxiety that these chil- 
dren should be instructed in religion 
ind in the rudiments of other useful 
knowledge, whenever opportunity of- 
fers. For the benefit of young persons 
so circumstanced have the Committee 
extended their endeavours, and opened 
the Cardiff School Rooms on Sun- 
days. The pupils meet at nin 
clock in the morning, and at two in 
the afternoon —they are taught by 
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persons who have volunteered their 
services, and who have themselves 
been brought up in the Cardiff School 

the females occupy one class in the 
gitls’ school-room, and the males a 
class in that of the boys; and at 
present this branch, though tender, 
is full of promise. 

The Committee have to co ivratu- 
late their friends upon the accession, 
to their list of subscribers, of the 
names of many new members; and 
amongst them that of the respected 
and benevolent Earl of Clarendon, 
whose liberality on this, as well as on 
another occasion counected with their 
interests, deserves this their humble 
meed of public acknowledgment. 


Respecting the intrinsic merits of 
the Cardiff School and similar esta- 
blishments throughout the kingdom, 
the Committee feel not inclined to 
enter into any dissertation here. 
What their opinion is,is best spoken 
by their acts. In a few years more 
the world will witness the result of 
the foundation of such institutions as 
these ; for it is impossible that it can 
now be long before the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge amongst an intelli- 
cent people will display its effects. 
And it cannot but be rationally con- 
cluded that the lower classes in Great 
Britain, as they are becoming better 
informed, will discern what tends to 
their prosperity and happiness—that 
they will follow only such means as 
will secure these blessings to them- 
selves and their children, and give 
surrounding nations just grounds for 
saying of this envied land, “ happy 
are the people who are in such a 
case—yea, blessed are the people who 
have the Lord for their God !”’ 

The numbers at present in the 
Schools are 115 Boys and 70 Girls; 
and the numbers admitted since the 
year 1815, have been 600 Boys and 
456 Girls 
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INSTALLATION OF THE 


On Sunday, June 4th, the Lord 
Bishop of this Diocese was installed 
in the Cathedral Church with the usual 
formalities, adapted in some points to 
local necessity. — As this ceremony, 

VOL. VIII. NO. X. 








BISHOP OF QUEBEC. 

which is partly a legal form, and 

partly an eccl siastical solemnity, is a 

novelty to many persons in this coun- 

try, it may not be uninteresting to 

describe it. The Christian Religion 
+1 













































































































Society fo? the Conversio 


is ordained to pass through different 
tages, and subject by the appointment 
of l’rovidence to great varieties of 
outward circumstance. The Church 
of Christ, as well as her ministers ind) 


vidually, ought to “know how to b 
abased and how to abound.’ In such 


a eondition as is enjoyed by that branch 


of the Church which is in connexion 
ble 


with the british Empire, it is suita 
in itself, and subservient to a general 
it particular 


reverence for religion, tl 


occasions shou'd be marked by a cer- 
tain degree of form and state, d it 
is believed that the distinctions with 
which the new Bishop was received in 
the Cathedral were regarded with in- 
terest and satisfaction by the whole of 
1 crowded congregation :— an inter 
however, and a satisfaction wl 
derived their highest zest from the fee 
ing universally entertained that the 
subject of these distinctions is an ap- 
proved and laborious servant of the 
Gospel. 

His Lordship having arrived at the 
principal entrance of the Church, and 
having descended from his carriage 
with his attendants, his Chaplain 
knocked for admission at the door. 
The Clergy and inferior church officers 
being assembled withm, it was de- 
manded who was there’? in answer to 
which, the Bishop of Quebec was an- 
nounced. The doors were the noper ed, 
and while a voluntary was played by 
the Organist, the procession moved up 
the centre aisle in the following order; 
— the « le rgy attached to the ¢ ithedral 
Establishment wearit g their surplic es 
with the distinctions of their re spective 
clerical rank, or academical degrees 
and those who attended upon the 
Bishop being in their robes, the Choir 
and inferior Church officers also wear- 
ing their respective habits 


SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION 


nand Instruction of Negroe 





The Sexton, 
rhe boys of the Cl two and two 
Phe men of the Choir two and two. 
The Church Clerk. 

The Assistant Minister of Quebec, and the 
M ter of the Chapel of Ease, ‘being a 
dep leney of the Cathedral,) abreast. 
rhe Evening Lecturer of the Cath il 

The Archdeacon 

Phe Bishop’s domesti Chaplain ind acting 

Chaplain for the occasion—abreast. 

The Verger, with his staft 
rTHE BISHOP. 

As soon as the procession re ached 
the rails of the Communion-table, at 
the upper end of the ¢ hurch, the Sex- 
ton, Choristers, Verger, and Church 
Clerk filed off in the rear of the pulpit, 
and proceeded to their respective 
places in the Church. The Bishop 
and Clergy passed within the rails, 
where the Chair of Ceremony was 
placed at the north side of the altar. 
The Royal Mandate under the Great 
Seal, directing the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to consecrate the Hon. 
and Re vere nd ( harles James stewart, 
D. D. to the Bishopric of Quebec, was 
read by His Lordship’s Chaplain, the 
Seal being supported by the Revere nd 
S.J. Mountain, from Upper ¢ anada, 
acting for the occasion. An Oath was 
then administered to His Lordship by 
the Archdeacon relating to his faithful 
Government and Guardianship of the 
Establishment of the Cathedral Church, 
the ordinary powers of a Dean and 
Chapter being, in this instance, in a 
creat measure vested in the Bishop), 
the Archdeacon then conducted His 
Lordship to the Throne or Ey iscopal 
Seat 

The Bishop afterwards read thi 
Communion Service, and discharged 
the principal part in the solemn ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament. 


AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


OF NEGROES. 


NEVIS BRANCH ASSOCIATION, 


Extract from the Speech delivered by 
the Rev. Daniel Gateward Davis, 
M.A. Rector of St. Paul's, Charles- 
Town, Nevis, and one of the Cl 
lains to the Society, at its first Meet- 





ting on the first Thursday in August, 

in the year 824. 

“Tire Society took its rise from the 
bequest of the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, who directed, by his Will, that 
a considerable portion of his personal 








~ ~~ Tw 





property should be expended in the 
advancement or propagation of the 
Christian Religion among the Heathen. 
This object was for some time at- 
tempted to he promoted by applying 
the rents and profits of an estate pur- 
chased by the Executors, and vested 
in the hands of Trustees, to the Edu- 


cation and Christian Instruction of 


Indian Children in Virginia. These 
proceedings were under the orders 
and sanction of the High Court of 
Chancery. But when the American 
Colonies ceased, from a political con- 
vulsion, to be a part of the British 
dominions, it was imagined that the 
Charity should receive a new direction, 
and should be applied, consistently 
with the spirit of the Testator’s W ill, 
exclusively for the benefit of those 
benighted Heathens who lived under 
the controul of the British Crown. 
Such was the decision of the High 
Court of Chancery, before which the 
cause was carried, And, accordingly, 
a Corporation for the Conversion 
AND ReLicious INSTRUCTION AND 
EpucaTion or tHe NeGro SLaves 
IN THE Britisu West InpiEs was 
erected and established by Royal 
Charter. The Society, thus esta- 


blished, having elected the Bishop of 


London for its President, and ap- 
pointed other officers, has, from time 
to time, sent out Chaplains and School- 
masters to the several Colonies in the 
West Indies for the promotion of its 
benevolent objects. Sur h, Sir, is the 
origin, such is the nature of the Incor- 
porated Society. 

“Its object is to convey religious 
instruction to the Slave population in 
the. British West Indies, and which it 
is anxious, above measure, to convey 
in all that quietness of spirit for which 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is pre- 
eminent, and which is, I rejoice, as 
a Minister of the Establishment, to 
say, so abundantly transfused into the 
doctrines and principles of our vene- 
rable Church. This Society then, 
Sir, is sanctioned by the Royal Char- 
ter. It has for its President one of 
the highest Dignitaries of the Church. 
Its Officers are composed of the most 
dignified and respectable Churchmen 
and Laymen. It has in view the im- 
provement of the moral and spiritual 
condition of your labourers. It in- 


Society for the Conversion and Instruction of Negroes. 


terferes not with their civil rela- 
tions. 

* It has, Sir, been suggest d by the 
Governors of the Incorporated Society 
for the Conversion and Religious In- 
struction and Education of the Negro 
Slaves in the British West Indies, that 
the views of the Society would be 
most effec tually promoted by the for- 
mation of Associations in the Colonies 
in union with the Society in London 

“Ithas been proposed, that the whole 
of the funds which shall be raised, 
should be, at least for the present, 
locally applied in the expenses ne- 
cessarily attending the formation of 
Parochial Sunday Schools, and such 
other contingent expenses, as shall be 
incurred here in extending the objects 
of the Society. Much, in the way of 
donations and subscriptions, is not 
and cannot be expected. But much 
good may be done at little pecuniary 
expense. The countenance of the 
owners of slaves willdo much. Such 
persons may be able to suggest, from 
their intimate acquaintance with the 
habits and modes of thinking prevalent 
among the slaves, a better mode of 
proceeding than may have struck the 
minds of the Chaplains of the So« iety. 


The co-operation of the Master is of 


infinite importance. It would not be 
too much to say that we cannot pro- 
ceed many steps without it. It would 
then be evident that much may be 
done by the inhabitants, beside giving 
their money to the support of the funds 
of the Seciety. The manifestation of 
a good disposition will be thankfully 
received by the Governors of the 
Society. And, Sir, by entering 
warmly into the present proceedings, 
this community will evince to the 
Mother Country, and I might add to 
the world at large, its sincere dis- 
position in the sacred cause of evan- 
gelizing the Slaves; it will, in some 
measure at least, wipe out the stain 
that has attached to its name, in com- 
mon with other Colonies, for too 
lightly regarding the spiritual interest 
of the labouring classes, and each 
individual among us may, even by the 
smallest contribution, imitate the ex- 
ample of the poor widow, who cast 
in two mites into the treasury of God, 
and who drew forth from the lips of 
Divine Wisdom the highest possible 
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commendation. ‘There may not, Mr 
Chairman, be many who have to give 
of their abundance, but some trifling 
sacrifice may enable hundreds to 


something of their living, and thus 
contribute to advance a cause which 
must on every ground stand approved 
to the heart of every person who 
values the blessings of civilization, 
morality, and religion. 

“The benefits, Sir, which it is likely 


3 


1VE 


will result from such attempts as the 
present, must be held to be the best 
argument for undertaking them. The 
diffusion of the principles of Chris- 
tianity has ever produced i moralizing 
effect Historical evidence will abun- 
dantly and satisfactorily prove this 
assertion. It will do so here in the 
case of the Negro Slaves. What 
Christianity has done in all the in- 
stances in which it has been fairly 
tried, it is but reasonable to infer it 
will do in others. I would, however, 
in this place, warn the too sanguine 
mind from expecting too muc h at too 
early a period. I would give this 
warning, lest disappointment might 
check a generous ardour. The progress 
of moral reformation is indeed slow. 
It is slow in individuals. It 1s slow 


in communities And it may be, 


perhaps, a wise dispensation of Pro- 
vidence that it should be so. We 
cannot then with reason expe ct to 
see any very marked improvements 
is the result of our labours in our 
dav. We may il der d, those of us 


who are graciously favoured with 


length of days, see the work gradually 
proceeding in its course. But in this, 
as in all other cases, we must be 
content generously to labour for 
posterity. Men labour to improve 
the soil, that others may enjoy its 
more abundant productions. Men 
plant the tree, under the shade of 
which they are morally certain anothe1 
shall sit. Men strive to accumulate 
wealth, which they are convinced 
shall purchase the comforts, and 
accommodations, and luxuries of lift 
for others. Shall we then refuse to 
attempt measures, the full benefits o 
which will spring up only when we 
lie mouldering with our kindred dust ? 
Shall we decline to attempt measures 
which are likely to improve thos 
orders of our fellow creatures who 


are to serve our children! Certainly 
not. Sir, | am convinced that thers 
are none here who will be influenced 
by such narrow, such sordid, such 
selfish motives I said, that in the 
cause of christianizing the slaves, we 
must be content to labour for 
posterity. On _ reflection, [ would 
say that this is an error, that it is an 
in adequate view of the subject, that 
it is a view too little spiritual; for if 
we enter on the undertaking with 
proper motives, we shall be employed 
in a labour of grateful love, and this 
reflection will administer to our hearts 
its own sweet reward in time, and 
iv eternity we shall contemplate with 
ineffable joy the delightful result of 
our humble exertions. 


> 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S 


Ictract from the Speech of his Evcel- 
lency the Captain General of Ste. 
Christ pher’s, addressed to the Hon 
Bourd of Council and House of 
Assembly of that Island, January 24, 


18206. 


«« Mr. President, and Gentlemen of 
of the Council, 

‘‘ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of 

the Assé mbly, 


“The deep interest which I take 
und must ever feel in the welfare of a 


Colony, which, by the gracious plea- 


ure of his Majesty, has for so long a 
period been confided to my adminis- 
tration, causes me to meet its Legis- 
lature upon the present occasion with 
no ordinary feelings of satisfaction. 

“ These feelings arise from the hope 
which I entertain, that the season of 
depression which these valuable Colo- 
nies have so long and so patie ntly en- 
dured has passed away ; and from the 
measures which His Majesty’s govern 
ment have matured and promulgated, 
for the advancement of the best inte 
rests of this part of the empire. 
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“ And here we are bound by the 
common tie of gratitude for the pater- 
nal solicitude of our Sovereign In pro- 
viding for our spiritual wants, by the 
establishment of Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion;—a measure which, by the elec- 
tion of a Prelate so eminent for his 
zeal and virtues, cannot fail, under the 
blessing of God, to produce the most 
beneficial results.” 

” > * # * he * 

“JT believe that I am the faithful 
echo of the public voice of this com- 
munity, in the expectation that your 
deliberations, and the measures to be 
founded thereon, will correspond with 
the generous decisions made in you 
favour ;—that you will, in reference to 
the first point which | have brought 
under your consideration, give effect 
to the pious wish of our Bishop, by 
affording the means of instruction to 
the indigent male and female children 
of the island;—that by a law which 
will scarcely affect the public re- 
sources, you will rescue your Clergy 
from the degradation of trafficking with 
Colonial produce, which with only 
one exception, they now receive as 
for their respective sti- 
pends;—and that you will give your 
assistance whenever it may tend to 
advance the 


a provision 


great objects of religious 
instruction and of our spiritual wel- 
fare.” 


7 ? * * * - % 


Extract from an Address, from the 
House of Assembly, of St. Christo- 
pher’s, to the Captain-General, in 
Answer to his Speech, on the opening 
of the Session. Presented to His 
Excellency, 6th of February, 1826. 
* With reference to that part of His 

E:xcellency’s Speech which treats of 

[lis Majesty’s paternal solicitude as 

regards our spiritual welfare, we can 

entertain but an unmixed feeling of 
gratitude for the appointment of an 

Episcopal Establishment; and of ¢ 

Prelate who appears, even from the 

brief knowledge we have ot him, so 

well calculated to further the views 
of His Majesty’s government. And 
while we look forward with the deep- 
est interest to the good that must re- 
sult from his labours, and those of a 


1 


zealous Clergy under his charge, in 
imparting religious instruction to our 
slave population on a more extensive 
scale, we cannot refrain from augur- 
ing that much benefit must and will 
be acquired by the Colonies com- 
prising his diocese, by his impartial 
and disinterested testimony. * * * 

** We shall be found most ready to 
co-operate with our most worthy Pre- 
late in as far as our means will permit, 
in the improvement of our Church Es- 
tablishments, the formation of schools, 
and diffusion of religious instruction 
We also concur in the expediency of 
an alteration as to the mode of provi 
sion hitherto adopted for the labour 
of the Clergy.” 


ee 
BARBADOS. 


Letter from the Clergy of PRarbaedos to 
the Bishop of Lond n, on the occasion 
of the appointment of a Bishop, with 
his Lordship's reply. 

** Barbados, M \y 4, 1825. 

“ My Lorp,—His Majesty having 
been graciously pleased to grant to 
this quarter of his dominions the be- 
nefits of a resident Bishop, and having 
thereby te rminated that official con- 
nexion, which from long standing 
custom, united us to your Lordship, 
we, the Clergy of Barbados, cannot 
permit ourselves to be thus s¢ parated 
from your Lordship, without request- 
ing that you will do us the honour of 
iccepting from us some public expres- 


sion of our feelings on the occasion 
Although the West Indian Colonic 
had. never been included, by any law 
of the realm, under the jurisdiction of 
the See of London, yet we have 
always experienced from your Lord- 
ship all possible attention and care: 
we have witnessed your Lordship’s 
readiness to grant ordination to candi 
dates for holy orders going from this 
Colony: we have scen and heard of 
your Lordship’s solicitude for the wel- 
fare, both temporal and spiritual, of 
this Island; we have contemplated, 
with eve ry emotion of gratitude, thi 
encouragement with which you have 
met, and the zeal with which you have 
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forwarded, every measure for the pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge among 
us; and we have, lastly, received 
the strongest proof of your Lord- 
ships’s real regard for our most valu- 
able interests, in the part which you 
have taken towards the selection and 
uppointment of a most exemplary and 
distinguished clergyman as our Bishop, 
| 
his ¢ pisco} al functions forms a memo- 
rable wra, from which, we trust, may 
be dated an increased improvement in 
all that tends to the advancement of 
the true respectability of our order, 
to the right administration of the 
Church of these Islands, and to the 
promotion of Christian knowledg 


whose auspicious commencemeée nt 


and practice in all classes of this 


community. For these and all other 
instances of your past kindness and 
regard to us, we now beg ieave to 


tender to your Lordship our most 
respectful and grateful acknowledg- 
ments: and with our humble prayers 
to Almighty God for his blessing on 
yourself end on all your labours for 
the public good, we have the honour 
to remain, My Lord, Your Lordship’s 
faithful and obedient Servants.” 

[ Signed hy the Clergy of Barbados | 
To the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. tl 

Lord Bishop of London. 





‘*Fulham, July 25, 1825. 

“My Rev. Breturen,—I am much 
gratified by your Letter, of May 4th, 
transmitted to me through the Bishop 
of Barbados. The termsin which you 
advert to my late connexion with your 
Island, and care of its spiritual con- 
cerns, which, though not founded in 
law, I have always regarded as con- 
stituting a part of my dutie s, demand 
my espec ial acknowledgment. With- 
out claim to personal merit, [ may 
express my persuasion that the eccle- 
siastical superintendance of the Bishop 
of London, however insufficient in 





many respects, has been of material 
use to the Colonies: and | have great 
pleasure in adding, that my intercourse 
with the Island of Barbados has been 
uniformly productive of satisfacuon. 
Whether on the one hand I looked to 
the Clergy, their respectability as a 
body, and the exemplary zeal of many 
individuals in the exercise of their 
holy calling, or on the other to the dis- 
position which has lately been evinced 
by the laity to encourage the diffusion 
of religious knowledge, and in parti- 
cular the religious instruction of the 
Slaves,—I discovered the elements of 
progressive improvement among all 
classes of the people. I cannot how- 
ever but rejoice in seeing the func- 
tions, which have been hitherto im- 
perfectly executed by a distant and 
questionable authority, combined with 
an effective jurisdiction in the person 
of a resident Bishop, whose talents, 
temper, and piety, will add weight 
to his high office. Yet while I con- 
gratulate you on the acquisition of so 
faithful a monitor, so able a coadjutor, 
and so kind and judicious a friend, I 
have the satisfaction of reflecting, that 
my intercourse with the Colony is not 
altogether terminated. As a member 
of the ‘ Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel,’ it will still be my duty to 


watch over the interests of the Col- 


lege ; and in the capacity of President 
of the ¢ Society for the Conversion of 
Negro Slaves,’ I may hoy e, with the 
Divine blessing, to assist you in pro- 
moting the spiritual interests of that 
numerous and useful class. 

** Requesting you to accept my sin- 
cere thanks, as well for former atten- 
tions, as for this last demonstration of 
your kindness, and heartily commend- 
ing your persons and labours to Al- 
mighty G rd, 

“| remain, my Rev. Brethren, your 
faithful servant and friend, 

‘“¢ W, Lonpon.” 
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Lirerary.—tThe Rev. Charles P.N. 
Wilton, B. A. Fellow of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, &c. &c. Curate 
of Stowting, Kent, and author of “ Re 
marks on certain Parts of Mr. Granville 
Penn’s comparative Estimate of the 


Mineral and Mosaica! Geologies,” &c. 
reviewed in our number for April last, 
is preparing for publication a work on 
the Geology and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Awre, Gloucestershire: in 
which, among several new discoveries, 












































































he will adduce strong additional evi- 
dence, from his own observations on 
the shore of the Severn in that parish, 
iainst the opinion of Mr. Granville 
Penn, that entire generu and species of 
animals were excluded from the ark at 
the Noachic Deluge—an opinion deci- 
dedly opposed, as well to the express 
language of Scripture, as to the certain 
testimony of Fact. 
We observe, with pleasure, the 
nnouncement of a publication of 
great and general interest, namely, 
Illustrations of Ornithology, by Sir 
William Jardine, Bart. and Prideaux 
John Selby, Esq.; with the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Bicheno, Secretary to the 
Linnean Society, Mr. Children, Zoo- 
logist to the British Museum, Major- 
Gen. T. Hardwicke, Dr. Horsfield, 
Zoologist to the East India Company, 
Mr. Jameson, Reg. Prof. Nat. Hist. 
kid. and Director of Ed. Museum, &c.; 
Mr. Vigors, Sec. of Zool. Society ; 
and of the late Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles. The Prospectus mentions 
coloured Plates of Birds, accompanied 
by Descriptions including — their 
Generic and Specific Characters, 
references to the best figures of those 
already published, and = occasional 
remarks on the nature, habits, and 
comparative anatomy of the species. 
1. The illustration of new groups and 
new species; 2. Such subjects as 
have been described, but not figured ; 
3. Those which have been incorrectly 
represented, or where the variation in 
plumage, arising from age, sex, or 
season, has not been particularised ; 
and, lastly, in order to render the 
work complete, all the species whic h 
have already been described or figured. 
The work is to be published in Quar- 
terly Parts, royal 4to., with from 
fifteen to twenty Plates, on which will 
be figured from twenty to thirty 
species in each. The tirst part is 
expected on next New Year’s Day. 
Leipsic Fair.—Three hundred and 
ninety-one booksellers met at the last 
Easter fair at Leipsic ; and two thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-four 
new works, written in German or in 
the ancient languages, sufficiently 
proved the prodigious activity with 
which the sciences are cultivated. 
To these must be added atlasses, 
romances, dramatic pieces, musical 
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compositions, &c., making the whole 
number amount to two thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine. Among the 
most remarkable philological publi- 
cations were, the Analecta Literaria of 
the celebrated Professor Huschke ; 
Ilermann’s Treatise ; Observations by 
the same learned writer on the Greek 
inscriptions published by Bockh ; 
Suvern’s Remarks on the Clouds of 
Aristophanes ; Wullner’s Treatise on 
the Epic Cycle; that of Monk on 
Pomponius, &e. Of the archaxological 
works, Gerhard’s collection of Anti- 
quities : a Treatise, by Kosegarten, on 
the Egyptian Papyrus; and another, by 
Franck, on the Philosophy and Litera- 
ture of the Hindoos,—were the most 
distinguished. The other sciences 
also received numerous valuable con- 
tributions. 

It is affirmed, that a Professor at 
Munich, of the Academy of Sciences 
has discovered a method of rendering 
wood incombustible. He has com- 
bined caustic alkali in solution with 
a certain earthly substance, washed 
and sifted and applied on the wood, 
to which it gives a nitreous surface, 
which renders it also imperviable to 
water, and to all kinds of huiidity. 
The Architectural Committee of the 
Theatre Royal at Munich, has made 
trial of this method on two small 
buildings, one of which was prepared 
according to the Professor's plan, the 
other not. Fire having been lighted 
in both these buildings, the one was 
burnt, the other received no 1p} ry. 
The expense of the application is only 
two francs for 100 feet. 

Entomology.— An unsual number of 
the insects called Lady-birds have 
app ared this season. At Brighton 
immense numbers have fallen in every 
part of the town, and the fishermen 
state that at sea they have been ac- 
tually covered with them. It may not 
perhaps be known to all our readers, 
that the larva of this beautiful little 
creature preys most vora iously upon 
the aphis, or green-fly, by which so 
many hundred acres of pulse have 
been destroye 1. <A close observer 
might have seen, a short time ago, 
1 small caterpillar, of a dark grey 
colour, inclining to purple, with 
orange spots, actively employed in 
de yvouring those ravagers upon almost 


; 





every stalk where they had settl 
thus beautifully iilustrating the orde1 
of the by which even when 
one description of insect becomes 
most threatening, its numbers are 
brought within due limits by a cor- 
responding increase of another. The 
or seemingly ills 
ind remedies is further by the 
iccounts from Brighton ; for not only 


universe, 


connexion of ills 
shewn 


does th coccinea § pply rood to 
birds, which pe rhaps would otherwise 
ler, in a dry season like this, fre 
the scarcity of worms and other ground 
nsects ; but it also, as Mr. Kirby con- 
udes, becomes the sustenance of 
those fish, in the sea, which at other 


seasons ascend the rivers in search of 
In what manner the larve of 
the lady-birds, incapable of flying or 
of moving to a great distance, are 
brought together in the spot where 
food is to be found, might be 
i curious subject of inquiry. Of their 
flight Mr. Kirby gives the following 


iccount: 


them. 


their 


Turdus 


the lo- 


“ Asthelocust-eating thrush 
gryllivorus L.) accompanies 
custs, so the coccine lla seem to pursue 
the aj hides; for I know 
issign for the 


no other 
reason to vast number 
that are sometimes, espec ially in the 
1utumn, to be met with on the sea- 
banks of large rivers. 
Nlany years ago, those of the Humber 
strewed with the com 


coast or tlh 


so thickly 


were - 
mon lady-bird ( C. septempunctata, L 

that it was difticult to avoid treading 
upon them. Some afterwards 
[ noticed a mixture of species, col- 
lected in vast numbers, on the sand- 
hills on the sea-shore, at the north-west 
extremity of Norfolk. My friend, the 
Rev. Peter Lathbury, made long since 
a similar observation at Orford, on the 
Suffolk and about five or six 
years aco they covered the cliffs, as 
I have before remarked, of all the 
watering places Kentish and 


years 


coast: 


l 
on the 


Sussex coasts, to the no small alarm of 


the superstitious, who thought them 


forerunners of 
These last probably emigrated 
the aphides from the Hop-grounds. 
Whether the latter and their devourers 
a has not been ascertained ; 
atten pt it 18 eVi- 
ships 


some direful evil 


with 


cross the st 
that the coccinella 
dent from their alighting upon 


it sea, as I have witnessed myself.” 
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sL Hrstory.—It is general- 

that cold have 
fewer species of plants than warm 
1 botanist shews that 


NaTuR 
ly known countries 
A learn 
this difference follows pretty constant- 


ones. 


ly the progression of the temperature : 
according to him, there are in Spitz- 
bergen only 30 species of plants; in 


? 


Lapland, 534; in Iceland, 553; in 


Sweden, 1,500; in Brandenburg, 
2,000; in Piemoit, 2,800; in Jamaica, 
1.000: andin Madagascar, 5,000. 


Mr. Davis, of Slough, has | ublished 
the result of an experiment for ripen 
ing wall-fruit, by covering the wall 
with black paint, which has completely 
succeeded, besides adding to the 
weight of grapes nearly two-thirds. 

The Plain of Jeri hi —! he trave ller, 
Brochi, in going from the Dead Sea 
to Jerusalem, took Jericho in his way. 
With respect to the apple of Sodom, 
whose outward form and beautiful ap- 
arance allures the eye, and deceives 
im who thinks to enjoy it, containing 
within nothing but a light dusty sub- 
Halbequist 
has erroneously taken it for the fruit 
of the Solanum Melongena, which our 


stance, he believes that 


traveller found no where near Jericho, 
but only the Solanum Sanctum. He 
himself conceives the apple of Sodom 


to be nothing else than the bladder- 
formed gall-nut, which is raised by the 
stings of insects upon the Pistacia 
Terebinthus. He remarked, that no 


where has Flora undergone greater 
changes than in the Plain of Jericho. 
The valuable shrub which gave the 


balsam has disappeared ; of the cele- 
brated rose of Jericho no vestige is 
left ; of the numberless palm-trees, on 
account of which Jericho was called 
the City of Palms, there remains only 
a single representative ; in vain should 
one look for that fig-tree of which St. 
Luke speaks. The whole broad plain 
is now a naked desert waste, which 
mountains of Judah 
Jordan.— Nuov. 


stretches from the 
to the banks of the 
Gior. de Letterati. 
Continental Canals. 
to unite the 


The project of 
t canal Rhine with the 
Seine, thus giving Paris the advantage 
of water communication, and extend- 
ing to Havre de Grace, is still pursued. 
Engineers are employed in surveying 
the intermediate country. A Brussels 
Journal says, that the same system is 


se 





on 
led 
nly 
uld 


ain 
ich 
lah 


(Ov. 


t of 
the 
age 
nd- 
ed. 
ing 
sels 
n is 





proceeding rapidly in the Netherlands. 

A great navigable canal for mer- 
chantmen is making between the 
Hague and Schevenergen. By this 
means the Hague would become a 
maritime and commercial city, and 
derive vast advantages from a direct 
communication with London, by means 
of steam-boats. New canals are also 
making in Brabant and Guelderland. 
[he canal of Liege will unite tke 
Maese with the Scheldt and the 
Rhine. 

Church Patronage.—Although there 
appear to be only 9,483 parish churches 
in England, there are 11,593 benefices; 
1,290 of which are in the patronage of 
the diocesans, 1,005 in the dean and 
chapters, 103 in five collegiate churches 
of Manchester, Ripon, Southwell, West- 
minister, and Windsor; 583 in the 
Universities and Colleges of Oxford 
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and Cambridge, Eton and Winchester ; 
1,015 in the King, and Prince of 
Wales, and Duke of Lancaster, leaving 
7,597 in the patronage of lay impro- 
pr itors. 

‘Lhe proposed improvements at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, are of the 
most splendid description. It is pro- 
posed to build an oblong court, four 
hundred feetin length, on the western 


side of the river, in the shape of the 
letter E, with an open screen or co- 
lonnade in front to the south. A 


gateway will be opened through the 
cloisters in a line with the three pre- 
sent portals; and a new iron Gothic 
bridge will be thrown across the river, 
into, and in a straight line with the 
colonnade above-mentioned; and will 
form altogether an uninterrupted per- 
spective from Trinity-street to the 
fields. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic Arrairs.—Upon the 
internal state of the country we 
have little to remark different 
from our last report. In the ma- 
nufacturing districts, symptoms 
of gradual improvement continue 
to appear. The crops of winter 
food for cattle are so much bene- 
fited by the late rains as to afford 
a rational hope that no severe 
distress will be experienced on 
that account. Hops prove a most 
plentiful crop, and have been se- 
cured under such advantages as to 
present samples of the very finest 
quality. The duty, the usual 
estimate of the crop, is expected 
to be more productive than for 
many preceding years. 

Government has deemed it ad- 
visable to open the ports for the 
importation of various sorts of 
grain, subject to a small duty on 
ente ring. We consider this as a 
very wise and salutary measure. 
It will give some employment to 

\ 
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a particular description of vessels, 
and of course a little assistance to 
the shipping interest. No class 
of our countrymen have suffered 
more severely or more unde- 
servedly during every period of 
distress since the conclusion of 
the war, than the ship owners. 
No description of our national 
property conduces more effectually 
than this to the superiority of our 
country in time of war, or to the 
extension of civilization and the 
improvement of the human race 
in a period of peace; and, conse- 
quently, we must hail with the 
sincerest approbation, every mea- 
sure which faintly promises the 
le ast relief to those whose capital 
is vested in it. 

‘The measure will be productive 
of much greater benefit to other 
classes of our fe llow-subjects, and 
of injury to none. The quantity 
that may probably be imported 
before the 24th of December, 
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when the licence expires, may pre- 
vent any great increas¢ of price in 
those sorts of grain, but cannot 
pro lues any depr ssion: whilst 
the value of those importations, 
which must be paid for, will pro- 
bably create some extra demand 


for the manufactures of this kin 


dom, just at th very moment 
| | 1 

when any the least stimulus given 

to it, by le ssening t quantity on 


» . i 4 
hand, or calling for a fresh supply, 
must be beneficial. 

Indeed, whilst writing this, we 
have received information that it 
has begun to have such an effect. 
Che very circumstance of opening 
the ports to the admission of 
foreign grain, has roused t 
attention of parties engaged in 
that commerce, and we are en- 
couraged to expect that although 


wages may continue lo Vv, yet tl 


few of the operative s will be left 
without employment during the 
approaching winter. 

INp1A. — Burmese War. [his 
war Is again brought to a close 
the victorious British troop had 
advanced to within two days 
march of the capital of the Bur- 
man empire before its monarch 
would conclude a peace. The 
cession of Assam, which consoli- 
dates and secures our possessions 
in the north-east of India, th 
whole line eof sea-coast on the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, 


the payment ot one crore of 


rupees towards the « xpenses of the 
war, and the security of the King 
of Siam as our ally, are the fruits 
of a series of victories achieved 
by forces very inferior in number 
to their enemies, and who had to 
contend with eve ry diffic ulty whicl 
a country alternate ly hill, dale, 
mor or jungle, ful of woods, 
and destitute of roads, could pre- 
sent. 


Great are the advantages gained 


by the British from this con- 
test: the y have extended their 
dominion over the only line of 

a-coast which remained, in what 
may properly be called India, ac- 
( ible to the influence of thei 


foes. Ports of great safety and 


capacity, and which a power, 
usually hostil » us, had for years 
been att mpting to occupy, are 
irrecoverably lost to that power, 


and as firmly secured, with all 
their advantages, to their rival; 
whilst facility of access to the 
interior is now so certain, that it 
will probably insure the preserva- 
tion of peace: or if that should 
be interrupted, hostilities will be 


rene wed unde r circuimstances so 


] 
advantageous, ; to deprive the 
wal of that formidable aspect 

i 
‘ ] 
which tt once p essee 
In ortant a th ] \ b to 
. . ’ 
ol i\ , It is far more so to the 
1 } 1 , 4 
! ibitants of the ceded distrie 


Wherever Britons conquer, it J 
ce and bless the conquer¢ d 
Che natives of this country will 
yon learn to know the value of a 
ernment, which, rulu ha by law, 
1 secure their persons from 
oppression, their property from 
plunder; whilst the diffusion of 
kn »wwledge, which will inevitably 
follow, will as certainly conduce 
to their temporal and eternal wel- 
fare. 

Bisuor or Carcutta. — The 
death of the truly apostolic bishop 
of Calcutta is an event which every 
one must deeply deplore. His 
eminent qualifications for his most 
important station, and his un- 
wearied zeal in the application of 
them, were too evident whilst 
living to admit, and the want of 
them, at least for a time, will be 
too severely felt to require any 
comment. ‘The government, we 
trust, will take into their grave 


consideration the enormous extent 


*o, 





ve 


ve 
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Ce emtig Rani 


———a 


x j; ; 
Political 


; attached to that 
bishoprick, and make a suitable 


and weighty dutic 


division of a diocese, too large 
and laborious for any individual. 

‘Tue Peninsuta.— Spain and 
Portugal continue to afford in- 
structive lessons to the close ob- 
server of human nature, as well 
as subjects of interest to the states- 
man.—The former, influenced by 
a degrading bigotry, has revived 
the most odious practice ; of the 
most ignorant and superstitious 
periods. About two years since, 
a schoolmaster named Ripole, at 
Valencia, was arrested under a 
charge of heresy, and thrown into 
prison: here he was subjected to 
the severest tortures, and what- 
ever may have been the doctrines 
imputed to him, he has at least 
proved his integrity and consis- 
tency by persevering In maintain- 
ing what he conceived to be truth, 
refusing to confess a belief of doc- 
trines, the authority of which he 
After en- 


doubted or denied. 
ies of persecution, 


during this series 
on the 3ist of July last, he was 
brought out for execution, p¢ haps 
martyrdom. He was made to 


march to quick time behind a cart, 


n which was placed an empty 
cask, painted with flaming devils, 
&ec. and which afterw 
All th chur he S 


streets through which he 


Tt. 
<- 


him for a coffin. 
in the 
passed were closed, and the in 

of the saints clothed with black, 
and the crosses aflixed to the 
gallows, for the benefit and conso- 
lation of other criminals, were 
removed. ‘The unhappy or happy 
suflerer met his fate with the ut- 
most composure, and died, as he 
is said to have lived, in the exer- 
cise of christian meekness, pa- 
tience, and hope, which, while 
they mark the character, become 
the ornament, and prove the con- 


1 
fidenee of those who believe in 
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the truth of the rospel. His 
enemies admit that his life was 


most benevolent and amiable, and 
that his eftorts to instruct thé 
children of the poor, gratuitously, 
were pursued with unremitting 
industry, but he refused to vo to 
mass. 

If we could forget the 


inju tice of tl 


atrociou 


similan pro 


us and 
ceedings, we might rejoice in this 
circumstance, which testifies to the 
world, beyond all contradi tion, the 
immutability of the spirit of Po- 
pery :—but lest we should enter- 
tain a doubt of this, the Spanish 
Government have followed this 
Auto-da-Fé by another, in which 
the true character of that aboml 
nable establishment, which arro- 
gates to itself the claim of be ins 
the only Christian Church, burnt 
alive a poor Jew for following th: 
religion of his forefathers. Th 
interference of the church is de 
nied; but what can be done j 
Spain without its authority and 
influence ? ; 


The supreme govern 


ment of the country, both t mpo 
ral and spiritual, is directed by 
them, and at the very moment 
when the denial of their int rpo- 
sition is maintained, it is admitted 
ulted, 


and pronounced the charges to 


‘sas ; 
that ecciesiastics were col 


constitute the crime of heresy, 
ry eae a 
which the laws of their uper 


tion declared to be worthy of 


death. 
‘The facts, we trust, will not be 
lost upon our legislators : thy 


violence exhibited by the Catho 
lics at home, and particularly in 
Ireland, receives a fine illustration 
from these transactions, and shew 

in spit of every cavil, that when 
ever popery can gain the ascen- 
dancy, she never wants the incli- 
nation to oppress, torture, and 
destroy all who dissent from her 


false doctrines. 








Equally alarmed is the King of 


Spain at the events which are 
taking place in the neighbouring 
State of Portugal. 
now adopted in 


The measures 


that kingdom 


form to him a just subject of 


anxiety, and whatever energy is 
remaining in his feeble 
ment, is directed to this quarter. 
General O'Donnel, by his com- 
mand, has published a Proclama- 
tion, by which every Spaniard who 
expresses 


govern- 


his satisfaction at the 
change of affairs that has taken 
place in declared 
guilty of whilst — the 
emissaries of the court of Madrid 


Portugal, is 
treason ; 


are actively engaged to reduce the 
troops on the ‘Tagus from their 
fidelity, and employ them to sub- 
vert the liberties of their country. 


To this period the success of 


these measures has been in per- 
fect correspondence with their 
merits. The cabinet of Lisbon 
has watched over the dangers 
which threaten their country with 
vigilance, and acted with vigour; 
the corrupted regiments have been 
disarmed, and the guilty leaders 
secured, we hope, to receive the 
condign punishment justly due to 
their treachery: and whilst the 
civil authorities have been thus 
active inthe execution of their im- 
portant trust, the 
that metropolis has issued a Pas- 
toral Letter, drawn up with atten- 
tion and ability, and which may 
be justly expected to produce a 
very beneficial effect on a people 
habituated to see the church exert 
an active influence in every pub- 
lic affair, and to think that none 
can be entirely legal unless sanc- 
tioned by its authority. 

Greece.—It is reported that 
Lord Cochrane has landed at 
Rhodes ; we think this very pro- 
bable, and hope it is true, but we 
cannot affirm it. 


Patriarch of 


Political Retrospec é 


The state of the affairs in this 
country we believe to be less des- 
perate than has been generally 
considered. The advantages gain- 
ed by Ibrahim Pacha appear to 
have been dearly purchased. Both 


himself and Omar have felt the 
effects of disease; and the mea- 
sures of the Porte for the sup- 


pression of the Janissaries, have 
augmented these difficulties, by 
increasing the dislike of the re- 
mains of those troops to a service 
and command to which they were 
already averse. The Greeks seem 
to have felt the necessity of unit- 
ing their strength ; and shamefully 
as they have been served, or rather 
betrayed by their agents, we yet 
indulge a hope of their final suc- 
The Turkish army before 
Athens has gained no decisive ad- 
vantage ; and the besieged display 
the same admirable firmness and 
resolution which they have so 
nobly exhibited on several other 
occasions. At Samos, both par- 
ties are on the look out, without 
having yet come to action. 

Turkey.—The Grand Segnior 
continues the work of revolution. 
The objects of his measures hav- 
ing been nearly exterminated 
either by death or banishment, the 
violence of the means necessarily 
subsides, but the sense of danger 
remains. Constantinople continues 
to exhibit the appearance of a city 
menaced with destruction, and 
prepared to resist it :—-the sacred 
standard of Mahomet still waves 
over the towers of the Seraglio; 
and the assumed vicégerent of 
the Almighty, courts with thé 
kindest condescension and 
duity, the new troops, by whose 
valour he has destroyed his late 
masters, and on whose fidelity he 
must depend, perhaps in vain, to 
prevent them from making them- 
selves his, new ones. 
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University. It is expected, however, that 
The Rev. John Punnett, M. A. of Clare the learned gentleman will be re-elected 
(i Hall, is elected Fellow of that Society. without opposition, unless he should be 
x oe raised to the Peerage, in which case it is 
é er most probable that Mr. Bankes and Mr. 
The elevation of Sir John Copley to the Goulburn will again contest the represen- 
eC office of Master of the Rolls will occasion tation of the University. 
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Cocks, Sir James Somer 





Plymouth. Patrons, the Corporation. 
be erie, Hon. Frederick Pleydell, to the 


( onry of Gillingham, in tl Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury; and to the Rectory 
Whippingham, Isle of Wight. P 

The King. 


Bradley, William, M.A. to the Perpetual 
( icy of Nether Whitacre, Warwick- 

t Patron, Earl Howse Also to th 
Perpetual Curacy of Merevale, War- 
wickshire. Patron, D. S. Dugdale, Esq. 

, to the Vicara 


of Neen Savage, Salop. Patron, The 


Pawson, Ambrose, to be tM t of 


Rushmere, Suffolk. P ) t! Ma 
quis of Bristol 

] 2 a l D.D. to the R ry ol 
Quarri n, I oO l t 
M I ] 


Perpetual Cu icy Ol B wkpool, Lanca- 
lire. 
Godwin, William, to the Rectory of St. 


Martin, Chester. Patron, the Bi hop of 


Chester. 

Grove, C. H M.A. to the Rectory ot 
Berwick St. Leonard, with the Chapel 
of Sedgehill, Wilts. Patron, Colonel S. 
M‘Intyre. 


( g, H.J. to the Perpetual Curacy of 


Horton m Pe ldingt« Northampton 
hire. Patron, Sir R. H. Gunning, Bart. 
Hall, James, M.A. to the Rectory of Tan 
field, Yorkshire. Patron, the Marq 
of Aylesbury. 
lwood, Samuel, to the Vicarage of 
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versily and Clerical Intelligence. 


Kendal, Henry, to the Rectory of Start- 
forth, Yorkshire. Patron, tl Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

Littlewood, Samuel, to the Ps 
racy of Edington, Wilts. 
Watson Taylor, Esq. M. P. 

Loftus, Arthur, to the Rectory of Fincham, 
Norfolk. Patron, The King 

L , W. to the Vicarage of Lyth, York 
shire. Patron, the Archbishop of York. 

Lowe, Richard, to the Vicar of Mister 
ton, Somerset. Patrons, the Dean and 
( hapter of Winchester. 

Martin, C. Herbert, M.A. to the Vicarage 

of Winkleigh, Devon. Patro the 

Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

) in, W. B.D. to the \ rage of 

Llandovery, and to be Rural Dean of 
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lang ch, Carmarthenshire. Patron 

Bishop of St. David’s. 

Reynolds, Henry, to the Perpetual Curacy 

of Is y Coed, Denbighshi: Patrons 
the Dean and Chapter of Wir Y 


Ri ile, Robert, M.A. Fellow of Clare 


’ 

1) Patron, the Ear! of iry 

| Phon M.A. Head M r of 

t Grammar School, W to be 

Mir r of St. Paul’s Cl Walsall. * 
Patrons, the Governors ¢ ol 
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Chapter of Chester. 


Symonds, Thomas, M.A. ( te of En 
ham, Oxfordshire, to t \ of 
th ume place. Patrons, t oF itors 


of tl late Vic ir, Dr. Nash. 

r'hompson, James, to th Vicarage of 
Thornton Steward, Yorkshire. Patron, 
the Bishop of ( hester. 

Walker, Thomas Horatio, M.A. to the 
Vicarage of Stoke Gitlord, Gloucester 
hire. Patron, the Duke of Beaufort 

Walters, C. M.A. to be Domestic ( hay 
lain to the Earl of Listowel. 
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Eliot, Edward, B. D. Fellow of Exeter 


College, Oxford, nd Archdea of 
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lrebeck, Jonathan, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxfor to Charlotte, ond 


daughter of John Cooke, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


The Right Reverend, ReGinaLp HEBER, 
D.D. Lorp BisHor or CaLcuTta.* 
The earthly career of this beloved and 
revered Bishop terminated at Trichi- 
nopoly, on the morning of Monday, 
the 3d of April last. His Lordship 
had reached that place on Saturday 
morning, and on the following day had 

1 held a confirmation in 





the evening; after which he delivered 
another discourse, concluding with a 


farewell to the 


solemn ud aff ing 

congregation. On Monday, at an early 
hour, | Lordship visited a c ga 
tion of Native Christians nd, oO his 


return, went into a bath, as he had 
done on the two preceding days. He 
was there seized with an upoplectic fit 
and when his servant, alarmed at the 
length of his stay, entered the bathi: 
room, he found that life was extinct. 


Medical aid was immediately procured, 

but wholly unavailing. 

* We hope to be able to present our 

readers with a Memoir of this distinguished 
: 

and deservedly-lamented Prelate. 
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